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DR. HALLOCK’S DISCOURSE 
BEFORE THE PHILANTHROPIC CONVENTION PT BUFFALO, SEPTEM- 
BER, 1859, 
My Fatenns: 

It is asked, What can we do more than is being done to 
free mankind from the fetters of superstition, the tyranny of 
Churcheraft, and the bondage of Statecraft? 

I rise to lay my humble offering—my morning oblation—in 
common with you, on the altar of that inquiry. 

The question is bold and saliont. In judgment of such as 
are wont to think after a pattern, the presumption it raises is 
a monstrous heresy to begin with. Superstition, Statceraft, 
Churcheraft ! these belong to Mohammedanism and heathen- 
ism ; they are absolute in a land which God has blessed with 
Doctors of Divinity and the light of Sunday schools. 

Moreover, it places us directly at issue with “ His Holi- 
ness” of Rome, with “ Her most gracious Majesty’s Church 
of England,” with Fraucis Joseph of Austria, and with the 
American Tract Society ! 

While we were soberly pondering the question, what more 
might be done for the freedom of the world, an alumnus, not 
unknown to fame, was learnedly demonstrating to his brother 
alumni, of the very newest and freshest divinity, the urgent 
necessity for putting it in a straight jacket. 

Now, as from the time whereof the memory of ecclesiastical 
history runneth not to the contrary, this is the end and aim 
for which Doctors of Divinity are made; and how best to ac- 
complish it,“ The grand topic of the innermost circles of 
confidential scholarship,”—seeing that the bare suggestion of 
our question is an impeachment of the theological, civil and 
scholarly respectability of the entire Christian world, a proper 
respect for ourselves as well as for the priest, the king, and 
the scholar, demands that we examine well the grounds of our 
presumption. 

These highly respectable, not to say infallible authorities, 
hold—and there are millions who hold with them—that “ The 
powers that be are ordained of God,” and as such, are to be 
maintained at every cost, whether of honesty, of rcason or of 
justice, whether of human toil, of human happinoss, or of hu- 
man life ! 

It is true, without doubt, that “ The powers that be are 
ordained by God;” and if it bo equally true that they, the 
ecclesiastical priest and the political king, are the veritable 
“ kings and priests uuto God” which He “ ordained,” it is not 
common impudence, it is downright blasphemy to couple su- 
perstition and craft with Church and State. We may not 
brand as superstition a belief in what God says, be it never 
so repugnant to what we say. It is at our own imminent 
peril that wo donounce as “craft” what Ho bids priest or king 
to do, though they transform the nations into monks and sol- 
diers. Be sure only that God said it, and there ends supor- 


stition; really know what God ordains, and we rise above all 
craft, 

What these right honorable world-governors and soul-sa- 
viors—-tho State king and the Church priest—have said, we 
know full well, for they have spoken both loud and long. 

They say, to begin with, “Man 1s A DAMNED RASCAL !* 
That God sits up o’ nights to hate him before he is born, and 
puts the devil on his track like a bloodhound, before he can 
run alone; that the natural flow of the tide of life is into the 
Lake of Perdition, and that all natural paths lead but to the 
Pit! 

This has been tho coucure=* affirmation of those who claim 
the “divine right” to govern this world, throughout every 
age and in every land. It is the rock of their foundation. 
Every form of ecclesiastical and judicial expression, whatever 
its rhethoric, however honeyed its phrase or artistic its word 
painting, reveals the one simple framework, the one ghastly 
skeleton, the basic profundity or profanity, “ Man ts a damned 
rascal !” 

Is that affirmation profound, or is it profane? That is the 
question which underlies our question, and gives it a practical 
and world-wide significance. All the centuries have honored 
it as the bottom fact of the human race, and the bottom law 
of all sacred and secular precept. What has this century to 
say to it? Clearly, it should not, nor can it disturb this ver- 
dict of the ages by simply denying it. 

No mere negation can at any time do more than create 
smoke and a disagreeable smell, and at last get itself piously 
crushed to death beneath the Juggernaut of Majority, which 
is its just desert if we will fairly consider. As between the 
two, affirmation is the light, and negation the darkness that 
must flee before it. 

Here, for example, is a venerable affirmation, dressed in 
every variety of robe to suit climate, character or whim; 
grandly housed and sumptuously fed ; having free access to the 
chambers of princes ; enjoying the distinguished consideration 
of popes and Bishops; the peculiar pet of the Evangelical 
clergy; the crowning glory of the Sunday school; and there 
is your bare negation, and not a rag to its back, nor so much 
as a single fig-leaf of creed or commentary tu cover its na- 
kedness ! 


What man with any decent regard for clothes can be ex- 
peeted to accept that? As between two belligerent wind- 
gusts, it was a maxim in Mr. Pickw ick philosophy to shout 
with the loudest, 

No soul can live on negation; there is no clement of bread 
init. At best, it is but the ax with which the pioneer soul 
cuts down the primeval forest of error, to the end that bread 
may be. Daring the timo that this century could do little 
more thau deny what all the preceding centuries had affirmed, 
it was losing even the powor of denial. It was becoming too 


feeble to maintain its own vaunted negations. It could not 
do for itself the half duty of saying No! It felt that its 
very life was being crushed out of it by a sham, but it had 
nearly completed the destruction with its own hand, through 


denying that there was any reality whatever in place of the 
sham. 
This is not speculation; it is history. In these days, 


thousands are seeking safe retreat in the arms of time-hon- 
ored affirmation, aud the next five years will see tens of 
thousands desert the standard of negation which they unfurled 
in an hour of ill-considered enthusiasm, and go home to their 
mother, whose apron-string they should never have quitted, 
but who will gladly receive them, nevertheless, and make 
them the joyous partakers of her transubstantial wafer, and 
other well preserved delicacies, always in store for every little 
boy who will wear her pinafore, amuse himself with her beads 
and picture-books, and do her bidding. 

We may learn from the daily press (for it is made no 
secret; indeed, it is patent to observation) that certain out- 
spoken negationists have for some time ceased outspeaking in 
that direction, having made recent discovery that their out- 
speech is not a “ form of sound words !” 

The complaint, as I gather it, is, that their religion is stark 
naked, starved and frozen; that it is indecent, unpresentable, 
repulsive to the presence of all well-dressed Christian people, 
and that this evil has befallen them by reason that, in an un- 
lucky hour, they discharged the tailor. 

Realizing at last this grand mistake, their present ery and 
theological watchword is, ‘ Sartor Resartus/”? From pulpit 
and Professor’s chair ascends the agonizing invocation, “ O 
Lord! since it hath befallen us that we are too immodest to 
bear the presence of thy naked truth, may it please thee to 
vouchsafe unto her a scarlet cloak of Roman cut, or at least, a 
decent holiday garment of English stuff and Bishop’s sleeves !” 

Like our primeval parents, since their eyes have been 
miraculously opened, they conscentiously deny both the de- 
cency and the morality of truth unadorned by human art, and 
hence their praiseworthy and pressing anxiety for a new sup- 
ply of old clothes, : 


But, in sober truth, if these malcontents have renounced all 
hapa fom thamealveo af n better thing to do than the old folly 


of clashing Scripture text against Scripture text, windy nega- 
tion against traditional affirmation, there remains nothing 
better for them than to go back, nor for us (if we` can do no 
more), than to follow after them. 

A cloak is something; a bishop’s mitre is at least a hat 
after a sort; “the missal ” is a veritable book, without doubt; 
if we can affirm nothing better, let us declare with what relish 
we may that these at least are. With a hat and a cloak, and 
a book, in our Christianity, we have at least three verities in 
place of the nonentity of negation, with the immense advan- 
tage that they may be rejuvenated at will by an outside pol- 
ish and embellishment which will not disturb the sacred mini- 
mum of inside value one jot or tittle. 

A hat and a book, and a cloak, the one to affirm the di- 

- Vine origin and the “divine right” of the other, is a blessed 
Trinity of value compared with—nothing at all! Robert 
Burns said, “ Man is God to the dog;” why, then, should not 
a bishop, who, by virtue of a hat, and the laying on of a hand, 
and the miracle of a shirt to the back of him o’ Sundays, is a 
“ Right Reverend Father in God,” be of worshipful import to 
a very tender man? <A shirt on a bean-pole can do some- 
thing; with a little help from the sun, it can make a shadow ; 
with no pole to hang on, a negation can not do even that. 

Let the little soul worship the greater until it find the great- 
est; yea, pending the discovery of a head, let it honor a hat ! 

It is clear enough (only demonstrate it), if these popes and 
kings, these priests and prayer-books be the greatest things 
heaven has yet sent us, our question is a downright impiety. 
It also seems tolerably plain that he who has found no higher 
authority, no more visible footprints of the omnipresent God 
thau these, be who can only mount some opposition perch, 
and, like a poll-parrot, screech forth a bare denial of these, 
had better betake himself to a priest and a prayer-book with. 
out delay, and from henceforth tell his beads, and hold his 


peace. i CORAN 
If they be not the veriest shams and spectral illusions of a 


Cimmerian nightmare, then is the question for us settled. 
We are to go home, pay them well for taking gare of us, 


and do their utmost bidding; they to do the thinking, and we 
the working; pray when they tell us, and what they tell us; 
believe what they don’t know, and we can’t understand; mur- 
der whenever it pleases them, or only rob when it pleases 
them better; build stronger dungeons, and become more ex- 
pert hangmen ; increase the number and variety of the instru- 
ments of torture, and the salary of all the doctors of divinity ; 
do their dirty work generally, and be damed finally (leaving 
their smallest command uncomplied with), and call it “divine 
justice |” 

If their claim can be substantiated, if the church missal 
can be put into our hands by authority of demonstration, 
then this is the “ more that we can do, the only “ more ”— 
the thing that has been doing from time immemorial. 

What are they? In the name of God and man, what is 
the validity of their claim ? 

The destiny of eighteen centuries to come will take shape 
from the degree of fidelity on the part of this, to the duty of 
a searching analysis of this Church and State question, 


In fact, the Charch and State are one. Be it rock or quick- 
sand, their foundation is one, and they stand or fall together. 
The popular notion that you can have a Church to take charge 
of the soul, and a State to look after the body, is born of soph- 
istry, and not of nature. “The Geography and Atlas” of the 
common school refute it. 

Glance at the map. Is the Church an unreasoning and a 
not to be reasoned with authority ?—there is the State a des- 
potism. Under the wings of the American Eagle the Church 
is Protestant—on paper; and the State is Democratic—on 
paper. 

Man is as his @hurch. They are mutual exponents; given 
the one, you know what is the other. 

Is the Church a mere bead-counting, cross-gesticulating, 
bell-ringing, incense-burning, liturgy-chanting, organ-grinding 
affair? ‘he man is the attendant monkey. The priest grinds, 
and the monkey alternately groans and grins. 


Whether we look into the great picture-gallery of history, 
or upon the faces of the living originals, the resemblance is 
perfect. The Church has its hell, and the State its hangman— 
hell and the halter representing the most supreme justice either 
can conceive. The priest trades in the superstition of hell- 
fire, and the merchant in the predilection for “ nigger-rum,” 
the next hottest and nearest damnable commodity. The one 
pets society in fear, and the other in a “fuddle.” The Church 
demands implicit faith in Scripture, without the ownership of 
a single proof for it to rest upon, and the “ Exchange” uv- 
bounded confidence in “serip,” without a dollar to redeem it 
with! The missionary and the man-stealer sail from the same 
port, and where goes an invoice of tracts and catechisms, there 
goes a cargo of howie-knives and whisky. 


Examine the State, when and where you will, you readily 
trace its parcntage, As in the order of nature, so by authority 
of history, the priest is elder than the king. 

The State is the “spoiled child” of the Church; now silly 
and troublesome, and anon cruel and mean ; but it is the par- 
ent, and not the child, who is accountable for its ignorance and 
brutality. When a mad bull is loosed in a crowded thorough- 
fare we hold the owner, and not the animal, responsible for 
the mischief. 

One and indivisible are Church and State, and, for the rea- 
son, that in very fact—that is to say, as to internals—your 
State is your Church, That determines where you belong; 
write over the door of it what name you choose. Church and 
State are one, even as “faith” and “ works” are one—one be- 


yond the power of scholasticism to separate. 

Is the Church at present recognized by European and Ameri- 
can civilization a God-send? Does it govern by Divine right? 
Is its voice the word of God to the peoples? We answer No! 


We say the State is directly in proof that itis not. Its “ word” 
is what the Autocrat of Russia, what Francis Joseph, what 
Episcopacy, what Doctors of Divinity want it to say; what 
the slave-holder and fillibuster want it to say, and not what 
humanity needs to have said. It is a one-sided “ word,” and, 
therefore, is not the voice of the Universal Father. 

We rest our negation on that; but to be practically helpful 
to the neighbor in his efforts at freedom from the narrow, onc- 
sided sham Church as a faith, and the tyrannical sham State 
as an effect, we must be able to affirm what is the genuine, the 
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strength-giving and the universal. This is the work the day 
demands of us; for, wherever there is a man there is a Church, 
true or false. “ Where two or three are gathered together” 
the Church—Christ or anti-Christ—is in the midst. The 
help—the doing “more” than has yet been accomplished to 
any considerable extent (though the work has steadily been 
doing) is to determine which. 

With a bow to Pio Nono for trespassiug upon his “divine 
right” of dogmatism, let me say here, and illustrate it after- 
ward, that the beginning of all genuine knowledge is with a fact, 
and the power to comprehend it. I take it we should have 
known still less of the inside of our globe than we do, but for 
the fortunate circumstance that it has an outside. We gather 
no wisdom from belief—from assent to dogmas however true; 
we become wise only in the ratio of comprehension. 

You remind me no man ean trace phenomena but to the ulti- 
mate mystery. Grant it. I may not be able to read the eter- 
nal history of an acorn; but, from bursting germ to unfolded 
majesty and strength, it is an open book, which he who runs 
may read. Has modern civilization so read its Church? Let 
me indicate who have not: those “ partakers in her mysteries” 
who accept her creed as the “sent of God,” but who, nover- 
theless, are opposed to war, slavery, the gallows, and the long 
line of retaliatory oppressions which precede its hideous cul- 
mination. 

Like city children, who think their apples grow in the mar- 
ket-place because they always find them there, these suppose 
the gallows te be a production of the State, because, forsvoth, 
the hangman js not a “ close communionist !” Mistaking these 
apples of Sodom and Egypt for a growth of the State tree, they 
are perpetually “ barking up the wrong” one, and, as a matter 
of course, they do nothing but bark. The brute they are in 
quest of has “ taken sanctuary” under the Church. 

Their condition is pitiable; for all error is slavery. They 
might hew down the gallows tree, they naturally think; they 
have in them the instinct of success, quickened at timca into 
agony by the burning shame of not succeeding. 

A holy religion in the land, and leave thie gallows to be 
plucked down by the unholy compassion of the natural 
heart? Print Bibles by steam, and let slavery be abolished 
by infidelity and political economy? They have enough of 
vaticination to see that a church, whatever its claim to “ di- 
vine right,” which insists that these things shall be let alone 
because they also are divinely right, must speedily become as 
dead as Rufus Choate, and dissolve into chaos through the 
potent chemistry of its own inertia! Who bas not a tear and 
a helping band for the man who sees thas posterity will write 
upon the tomb of his cherished theology, “ Died of doing 
nothing !” 

The joy of these our friends is at once their sorrow and 


their shame. The “ liturgy” is refreshing, no doubt; it is ex- 
ecedingly desirable to make one’s prayers without the trouble 
of thinking about them—to have your exact necessitics fore- 
east for you, and the exact form of a petition which will bring 
their exact supply put into your hand, and you not troubling 
yourself about the matter in the least. Wind, religiously 
forced through consecrated lead pipe, maketh a soul-checring 
sound, we are aware; but then, unfortunately for our friends 
and for the advent of “ peace on earth” and the downfall of 
the gibbet, the moment it gets itself fairly “consecrated” it 
commences blowing the wrong way. 

. The difficulty is, they have taken their Church for granted. 
Assuming her to be theologically right, their natural compas- 
sion prevents them from secing that, being so, she is loyically 
right also. 

If God damns, why may not the State hang, and the Church 
sanctify the halter? If, for being simply a © natural man,” 
the Divine Government consigns him to hell furever, brir: sn 
actual transgressor, may not tho State Government torture 
him on a tread-mill for at least siz months ? 

This obvious and most just conclusion spikes all their can- 
non. The logic of compassion is transformed by it into a 
blasphemy! They aro refuted by their own ereed: and the 
“ Dagon” of their idolatry rightly names it “ morbid benevo- 
lence,” “sickly settimentalian,” and justly, as applied to 
them, laughs it to scorn, This is the slavery; they are with 
Jesus in their compassion, and with Nero in their religion. 


They are casaying the impossible feat of serving two mists. 
Nature and reason impelling a distracted wortal in sue 
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direction, and his catechism pulling him in another, is just the | 
“muddle” of which every despot takes the advantage. 

History might settle this matter for them to a good degree 
of satisfaction, if they would but look. It is their ambition 
to be the followers of Christ—that is to say, members of his 
Church. Now, it is historically certain that a Church which 
upholds bloodshed, the prison, the gallows, slavery, “ original 
sin” and “ the curse of God,” is Egyptian, and not Christian. 
It is Moses’ Church, the Pope’s, Jobn Calvin’s; it is the 
Church of England, the Greek Church, “ the Methodist Church 
South”—the despot's church the world over. It is in no sense 
Jesus Christ’s Church. 

There is no “ fall of man, or original sin” in the theology of 
Jesus. It has nothing to do with the “wrath and curse of 
God, and the pains of Hell forever.” He did not die for that 
Church; he died of it, and is being daily crucified in it—and 
through it his outraged name is made to grace the triumph of 
every ecclesiastical despotism, national wrong and social injus- 
tice, wherever the cross is the symbol of power! 

It is the bottom swindle of all, the baptizing these despot- 
isms in the name of Jesus. His church is in freedom, and its 
creed is a rejection of their every dogma, and a declaration of 
independence from the yoke of their oppression. 

These brethren, in journeying from the Jerusalem of the 
gibbet to the Jericho of its wished-for overthrow, have fallen 
among thieves. They have been robbed of their compassion, 
plundered of their reason, and left half dead and entirely kelp- 
less by the wayside ; and this, too, not as in the parable by 
chance marauders, but by the consecrated dignitaries of their 
cherished religion ! 

The office of the good Sauatiga= trae help to the neigh- 
bor, in this case, is—to help him make a Christ's Church of 
himself. Then he will have one that will justify his compas- 
sion, honor his nature, honor God. Then “ he will see of the 
travail of his soul, and be satisfied ;” for God and nature will 


honor him. 
But these children of the Church, who complain of the State 


that she chokes and tortures where the plainest dictate of com- 
mon sense demands that she should teach and save alive, are 
not the only members of that unhappy and distracted family 
who need our sympathy and assistance. Of a truth, if noth- 
ing “more can be done” for these latter than they propose 
doing for themselves, their plight is sorrowful. 

Allusion has been briefly made to the case; but as it is one 
of pure charity, you will pardon me for entering a little into 
detail—-premising that, whereas the branch of the family first 
mentioned complains only of the State, the latter is in mourn- 
ing on account of the Church. These insist, on her behalf, 
that she shall leave the world to take care of itself—thbe 
Church, in their judgment, being instituted exclusively for the 


conservation of the “ Holy Ghost” and those who manage 
matters in his absence. 


Briefly, then, it »ppears from “An Address to the Alumni 
of the Divinity School of Harvard University” |( Cambridge, 
July, 1859), the Doctor of “All Souls’—and by “All Souls,” 
of course, is meant the “All Souls” which lives in a brick and 
mortar body, and looks cunningly out from piebald and pecu- 
liar exterior, upon that most suggestive of organic values, the 
“New York-and Iarlem Railroad,” as it threads one of the 
thoroughfares of our metaphysical and speculative metropolis 
—the Doctor of “ All Souls” finds, on consulting the “ All 
Souls” thermometer, that the “faith” of himself and of the 
age is rapidly falling to zero. From scholarly rapport with 
au Italian or two, and a Dutchman more or less, he states, 
as their united wpcome, that there is “a common suspense of 
faith!” Me laments that multitudes of unlearned folk have 
lost confidence in ‘Susannah and the Elders,” and have be- 
taken, some to the “ Book of Mormon,” and others to the Srin- 
ituaL Tevecrapn, whilst the very Doctors of Divinity them- 
selves are suffering “an undeniable chill.” 

Their religion, he has discovered, is a mere “ Boston notion,” 
and is so far from meeting the wants of a Doctor of Divinity 
—so far from being as much as a wooden effigy or representa- 
tive of a natural and tangible possibility, that it is not even a 
plausible myth. Ta short, they have starved themselves on 
“negation,” and they insist that, with themselves, organic 
Protestantism, the world over, is dying of inanition, and con- 
gealing into an iceberg! 

No man can rationally dispute the grounds of this lamenta- 


tion. 
rian vitality, is freezing wp, is apparent; but the plan proposed 
to thaw it out, is, to say the least, questionable. 

As I gather it, it is to organize a “ Broad,” or rather, “ A 
new Catholic Church,” which Church is to let the world and 
its wrongs and rights most enthusiastically alone, and from 
henceforth is to do nothing but nurse its “ faith” and feed its 
hunger on such spiritual alimentation as it may be able to ex- 
tract from “ Rituals,” “ Symbols,” “ Ceremonies,” and “ Holy 
Days.” 

It seems the secular Press was not a little astounded by 
this announcement from “Harvard ;” but having recovered 
somewhat, it finds nothing in it to wonder at after all, as in- 
deed there is not. It is what Harvard Divinity has been 
aiming at all along. There is nothing new in it, nor does it 
propose any new thing. 

As we are credibly informed, “ The Stone Chapel” (another 
“ Boston notion,” which rejoices in the meridian sunlight of 
Harvard) is become reasonably ancient in its use of the 
“ Ritual of the Church of England” (slightly Bostonized, that 
it may not jar the Unitarian nerve by its novelty of sensation), 
and finds itself wonderfully comforted thereby. 


Our “ All Souls” Doctor knows quite as well as another 
man that, to organize a Church “ Broad” enough to support a 
Doetor of Divinity, or even to indure a Doctor of Divinity for 
any considerable time to come, there must be provided for it 
something to look at, and somebody to tell it what to do. 

Its Christ must not be the mind’s ideal of perfected human- 
ity —a representative, or archetypal man to the soul —he 
must be a crucified miracle to the senses. 

He must not hold personal communion in the “ Inner Tem- 
ple;” he must appear by proxy in the ‘ Stone Chapel.” 

He may not, by spiritual rapport with the individual, direct 
the opening affections of the immortal nature; he must appear 
as a timber God in the streets of a city ! 

He is not to be honored in a noble life, but on painted can- 
vas aud ivory crucifixes. 

He may not be thought of as in living sympathy with daily 
work, but 4s associated with a gilded cross and a bit of cruci- 


fied wood! | 
‘lo be sure, the great apostle of this “ Broad Church” enters 


his caveat as intending no such abomination as this; but his 
subsequent plea is an entire withdrawal of it. He who will 
read that “address” in the light of the “signs of the times,” 
will not fail to perceive that the “ New Catholic Church” pro- 
posed therein, and dimly shadowed forth by sympathetic 
“Stone Chapels,” is not to be a “newness of life,” but a dra- 
matic represcutation of all that is dead! 


“ Broad Church,” forsooth! Broad farce say, rather, and 
“Broad” cheat as well. Its very name, the dresses, stage 
appurtenances, and acting copy of the play are stolen! The 
Stage Manager only is changed. Notwithstanding the caveat, 
the “ Broad Church” of Boston differs in no essential from the 
“ Broad Church” of Rome, save that the one gives its direc- 
tions through “ Bulls,” and the other through “ Bellows !” 

Caveat Emptor —let the purchaser beware! Years ago 
that most curious of wind instruments piped into the ears of a 
drowsy congregation this notable piece of Church music. 

Man—so ran the strain—man, as an individual, is sadly de- 
ficient in faith wherewith to answer his occasions. In the 
drought of centuries the individual fountains have failed. To 
meet the universal drought is the mission of the Church. 
The Church is that miraculous reservoir whercin is retained 
the excess of precipitation of faith over evaporation, resultant 
from the flood of miracles and spiritual gifts which graced the 
earlicr and more favored ages of the world. 

By alliance with the Church, therefore, the thirsty soul gets 
the benefit of this surplus; she becomes to him the “old bot- 
tle” of the parable, with all its rents repaired, aud all its 
wine turned to ink! By means of this, the only miracle scho- 
Jasticism has blessed the world withal, what be can not find 
in his own soul—faith enough to last him over Saturday 
night—the Church supplies from her inverted miracle of wine 
turned to ink! To protect this bottled faith, to dilute it with 
the water of scholastic commentary, that it may commend 
itself to the thirsty but delicate souls of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, is why the Church is to be put in parade uniform, and is 
to make her appearance in a cocked hat, and no man can pro- 
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“That the Church (so called), in all its phases of secta- | duce a more ingenious plea for the necessity of it than this 


“All Souls? Divinity Doctor. 

Yet, curious to consider, after years of unobstructed access 
to this high-dried wine-skin, he discovers that the inky mira- 
cle has congealed within the Protestant stomach, and that the 
entire “ body of divinity,” by reason of gastric derangement, 
is suffering with “ despondency,” “anxiety,” and “an unde- 
niable chill.” He gives us plainly to understand that, notwith- 
standing the reservoir of faith (to say nothing of “the fire 
of Divine love ” in his soul), unless he can organize “a new 
Catholic Church” which shall secure to him a comfortable hat 
and cloak, with a legitimate surplice for the dog days, and a 
little dramatic exercise to promote circulation, the entire body 
of Protestantism, and himself with it, are in immiuent danger 
of asphyxia, 

Consider it, you who are strong in the knowledge of facts, 
and warm in the light of their truth, that utter frozenness of 
soul and feebleness of spirit which can kindle its devotion 
with an illuminated mind, and worship its God by paato- 
miming a cross | 

Could salvation come from any such dramatio performance, 
Europe might have saved her faith; but she bas not, by 
dircet admission of this learned divine, who gravely proposes 
to repeat the farce. 

The reason is obvious: salvation is of life, not of the opera; 
faith is born of experience, not of rituals. An organization is 
not a Church; the Church of God is a flowing life which be- 
comes organic in the soul, aud therefore is not that which man 
can institute or organize outside of himself. 

The Church of Rome, of England, or of “Ail Souls,” in a 
brick-and-mortar-sense, may be organized, but they are only 
brick-and-mortar when done; they warm no man’s “faith,” 
they break no “chill,” but just the contrary, they bring it 
on, as we see, and tbeir destiny may be absolutely forecast by 
looking at that grand prototype in Jewish history which first 

crucified Jesus, and then destroyed itself. 

Were the Church of God a “stone chapel,” it might be 
architecturally constructed and organically perpetuated while 


tones endure. But ponder it, mv brother! the suyshine 
an eee bee ear sganio ìn anything tbat man has made, or 


can make; judge then whether or not the true Catholic Church 
can be organized by an expert in scholasticism; whether any- 
thing save the immortal man can be a receptacle for the eter- 
nal life of God! 


You organize a pile of stones, and hold them in symmetri- 
cal relation, simply because they are dead enough to lic still, 


and resist for a time the power of disintegration; you may 
even organize an immense aggregation of human bodies te 
occupy it, only take care that they are sufficiently void of life 
to lie just where you place them ; but see to it that your ma- 
terials be dead, for with the first throe of life, down goes your 
pile, whether of stone or creed. 

Nobody disputes that you may construct a vault by strict 
rules of architecture, orgavize its interior with the geometry 
of a honey-comb, and fill every cell with a dead carcass, but it 
is to be hoped that portion of the world which is not a Doctor 
of Divinity may be pardoned for not recognizing it as the true 
Catholic Church. 

You may hang up a wooden Jesus, and organize any num- 
ber of automatons you choose, who shall cnact a sacred drama 
in the presence of your idol with solemn precision, and honor 
your ritual to the remotest letter. 

Give to tho vapor of water but a brazen mouth, and it can 
whistle louder than you or I. The steam engine is so organic 
that it acts with greater precision, from tho necessity of per- 
fection, than man can act from volition. 

The reason of all this is obvious. Wood and iron remain 
where you put them. You fix a valve in its place, and it staya 
there. Ordain that the piston shall travel a given numbor of 
inches, and it never dishonors your law. But you fix so nearly 
a dead thing as a church deacon in his place, aud it is possible 
(should the Spiritual Telegraph get hold of bim) that when 
you most need him he may come up missing. 

You organise machinery of every variety, from the basio 
fact that your materials are dead, and must obey the law of 
their condition, which is that they take whatsoever position 
and form life gives them. 

It is even so with men. The man who can be pressed into 
shape like a brick, is aa dead as any brick. True, there is a 
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sense in which the deadest stone in the deadest of “stone | 
chapels” is alive; but mark you, even that life will level the 
stone heap. Even so is the deadest doctor of divinity alive; 
but there is not any visible pulsation in either of them, and 
from this cause, doubtless, they both feel a little chilly—when 
out of the sunshine. 

For anything we can tell, life in essence may Be an eternal 
fixture. This we do know—life existing is a perpetual transit, 
and this is why you can not mason up a living man in erceds 
and rituals. 

In direct ratio to the strength and activity of life, is the im- 
possibility of pressing it intoshape. As the consciousness and 
vigor of the individual wane, the man naturally thinks about a 
tomb. 

Church history reveals the fact that the Christian world has 
become organic, in the ratio that the life of experience has de- 
parted. 

Of all the religious organisms or sects, it is the founder 
chiefly who is alive; the organization baptized in his name is 
the tomb where his disciples sleep. You do not. find him 
there; it was not builded under his eye. Outside of the sep- 
ulcher, where the sect rots and stinks, is the living man; he is 
with the living truth he uttered—alive, triumphant, with his 
fact and with the frec. 

The difference between them is that when they part com- 
pany, the man passes onward in eternal life, while the sect 

travels backward to inevitable dissolution. The life of the one 
is a march, and of the other a retreat. The “one talent” he 
committed to their care, they proceed straightway to “ bury in 
the earth.” Out of his cast garments they rear a monument 
to mark the spot where lies their own dead spirituality. 

George Fox, Elias Hicks, were men living; the Hivxite 
Quaker, in all that constitutes the essential life of these, is a 
man dead. He has builded him a meeting house, wrapped 
himself neatly up in his “ Scriptures of truth,” his “disci. 
pline,” and his “ drab coat,” whence he looks out upon the liv- 

ing world with a high-dried expression of comeliness which puts 
all mummydom to shame. He is an unimpeachable sample of 


superiority in the Christian over the heathen in the art of em- 
Dalia. Lue sgyptian speciucns 1Oun ane wee ead ae abe 


spectator ; the dried Quaker seems to be a man even to bim- 
self. In his case, Christian ingenuity has raised the noble art 
of mummy-making to the perfection of delusion. 

To William Ellery Channing, the oneness of God with him- 
self and with all his children—the divine democracy, so to 
speak, of the Divine Unity—was not exactly a “ Boston no- 
tion,” to be traded off for Church of England rituals and Ro- 
man Catholic relics; but from the hour of his departure the 
Unitarian sect has been steadily getting down to a stone chapel 
and a church missal. 

Does any man feel himself dying ? let him forthwith organize 
bis tomb. 

It is an instinct of human nature to put away its dead, and 
the “ Broad Church” method is not only ancient and honora- 
ble, but will do it to the entire satisfaction of all the living. 
Only know the utter fallacy of that “undertaking” which es- 
says to put life in a position possible only to death, and we 
may thank all tomb-builders—all the dead—that they bury their 
dead out of our sight. 

For the living man ¿his is the impossibility ; it is a necessity 
of life to grow. To successfully control this instinct of life is 
to kill it. Death is the only condition in which it can lie still 
in obedience to youand me. You can not say to a living man, 
Believe this or that, do this or that; and what you believe 
and do to-day, that believe and do to all succeeding time; 
nay, you can not successfully perpetrate that folly upon your 
own soul until you have dried it into a mummy, or chilled it 
to unconsciousness with stone-chapel theology. 

The noblest thought or decd of to-day docs continually fall 
below the measure of to-morrow: Life must keep step in the 

the ages, and their music is not a dead march. 


We need not travel beyond that Harvard address, which 
has been claborated with all the advantages of polemical scho- 
‘Jarship and no common share of forensic ability, to know pre- 
ciscly what organization can not do. 

Strange to say (and yet natural, so impotent is error,) the 
facts of that address are a satire upon its object. It gives 
us clearly to understand that the doctrine of Channing is work- 


this fact : Organization demoralizes. 
Joseph, in their organic capacity, are robbers and murderers, 
As individuals, they are said to have been not much more 
wicked than ordinary mortals, 
the former, as an individual, to have been on the whole a 
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ing wonders for the age, while eek sect is E E to death. 
Why so? Because the age is alive and free, and the sect is 
imprisoned and dying. 
mands the product of every soil wherewith to sustain it. 
four quarters of the globe, the sea and the islands of the sea, 
lay their treasures upon our breakfast-tables every morning ; 
and shall the soul sustain herself en the “ Thirty-nine articles” 
of Episcopacy ? 
healthy and strong all the year round. 


Life is in perpetual growth, and de- 
The 


Brimstone and treacle will uot keep a man 


It records the fact, that in the bosom of a church which is, 


and has been for ages, the incarnation of “sacramental bap- 
tism, imaginative symbols and holy festivals’—in a church 
which makes “ marriage and burial, rites of the immediate 
altar, and gives to the communion-service a mystic sanctity” 
—in short, under the brooding wing of a church which is the 
essential image of the author’s ideal, we are told by the author 
himself that “ Patriotism is fast getting to be the only reli- 
gion of the upper classes,” and that “ their immortality is to 
die for fatherland |” 


To this satire on the “ New Catholic Church,” history adds 
Pio Nono and Francis 


Historical gossip represents 


rather merciful and kind-hearted “old fogie”—-actually with 
notions of reform, after some insane way, floating about within 
his obfuscated pericranium. Tlazicl, as an express agent, 
on his way to the Prophet to inquire as to his own and a 
friend’s health, eould shudder and weep over the prophetic 
narrative of his cruelty. As “ King of Syria,” he could “rip 
up women with child !” 

Men organized as councils, synods, tract societies ; as direc- 
tors of banks, railroads, stock boards ; men in the capacity of 
political parties, presidents, senators, ministers, governors, le- 
gislators, courts of judicature, religious sects, ete., will do a 
thousand meannesses, immoralities and crimes, which individual 
wickedness unprotected by the shield of organization, would 
blush at. 


Tis tha cloud which to-day hangs with the blackness of 
midnight over all the interests of humanity. It Is u stambling 


block in all the paths of men. More than three millions of 
human beings in our own land alone, are held in the bondage 
of chattel slavery by the sole and sovereign power of organi- 
zation. 
And the jailor—what is he? 
No less a victim to the bolt and bar.’ 

With these facts of history, aud the direct authority of this 
celebrated Unitarian organizationist, for what of good organi- 
zation cau not do, it remains but to say what good thing it 
can do. 

Everything has its uses. 
bury the dead ! 

Its futility is, that all living men are, by a divine law of the 
soul, already organized. 

The birth, or utterance of a use, conjoins every human be- 
ing in.the universe who is in the love of that use. 


The utility of organization is, Zo 


Whether in the body or out of the body—whether they 
know it or do not know it—they stand shoulder to shoulder 
and revolve in sympathetic order around the center of their 
common love, as surely and by a law as fixed as that which 
binds astral worlds and holds them in its organic grasp, to 
one grand system of brotherly relation. 

That man, then, who is alive—that is to say, is in the love 
of uses, belongs to an organization—is a member of a chureh 
—in which Jesus lives, to which prophets, apostles and sages 
belong, wherein angels minister ; and their common love ex- 
hales its incense from the altar of a common use. 

This is an organization—a church—whose foundation is as 
deep as the infinite soul, as solid as the everlasting trath; 
whose superstructure is as broad as the universe, and whose 
arches sweep the throne of the Eternal ! 

Unfortunately for the success of the project of uniting ra- 
tionalism to rituals in a “New Catholic Church,” which shall 
leave all the world’s wrong and right, from man-stealing to 
“strawberry festivals,’ bencath its sacred fect, that it may 


assume the exclusive “stewardship of the Holy Ghost ;” in 


affirming the church as a purely spiritual power, it lays the 
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ax to the root of all subforganic possibility, by reason of this 
prior organization which God has inaugurated through laws 
which pertain to the basic structure of the soul. 

It is not in the power of Unitarianism, nor of scolasticism 
combined, to organize a “spiritual church” in utter contempt 
of a great psychical law. As the Divine Providence, some 
years before Harvard Divinity came into notice, had provided 
through the law of rapport inherent to the human Spirit, for 
the stewardship of the “Holy Spirit,” a “New Catholic 
Church” which is to find its attraction of cohesion in signs and 
symbols, rituals and ceremonials, is simply an exposition of 
theological quackery. 

Be in the love of uses, and you belong to God and the ume 
verse—a church with a “ Head” to it—which shrivels “ Stone 
chapels” into caricatures, and transforms the grand St. Pe- 
ter’s into a monument of the builder’s folly ! 

As I sce it, then, true help from the thraldom of the false, 
is in the demonstrative recognition of the true. Understand 
me, the help is not in the amiata, but in the demonstra- 


tion. 
Tiuman emancipation progresses in the ratio of ability to 


ask questions. 

The child—the intellect which can not ask a question, can 
not be saved. Where it ceases to question, there it ceases to 
grow. To that soul which can put a natural interrogatory, 
the answer is ready ; and “the truth makes free.” 

I have said, the beginning of all knowledge is with a fact 
and its comprehension. Obviously so, because it is a truth of 
the consciousness, that all we know [not all we guess] con- 
cerning essence, principle, or laws, is through their phenome- 
nal manifestation, ` 

Our experience does farther testify that, when we have dis- 
covered a law or principle, we have found an established veri- 
ty, or uniformity of method, which not only ante-dates all 
human recognition of it, but is also iu accord with every other 
verity and fixed method—that is to say, truth harmonizes ; 
and theve is no discord in the family of principles. 

These are nature’s own axiems—certainty of results de- 
pends upon unity of cause. 

Life, the noun-substantive, is demonstrated by living, the 
verb active. f 

Now, since no man can conceive of essence, principle, or 
law, that is not older than his conception, aud can only know 
of them through phenomena which fre their body (through 
which they become truth in ultimates, and stand before us in 
open daylight), it follows that the man who is ready to ask a 
question has these natural postulates whence to draw the de- 
monstrative answer. 

To apply the theorem: Suppose either votary or victim of 
the (so called) Church or State, able to ask the question, By 
what authority do Pope and Emperor affirm their “ Divine 
Right ?” 

Now, the law or principle of Divine Right (if it be one), is 
in nature, and is therefore older than Pope or despot, and 
must consequently have its exponent, else Pio Nono and Fran- 
cis Joseph could never have abused it. 

It is in nature. Despotism, though unknown, it may be, to 
either tyrant or victim, sits for the present more securely be- 
neath its unconscious protection thao behind all its military 
fortifications. 

. It has its exponent, as we shall see presently; but first let 
it be noted what priest and potentate have vouchsafed us by 
way of authority. 

On examining their claim to be representatives of the priu- 
ciple of divine right, it is found, on their own most especial 
showing, to rest wholly upon words—scriptures, word-scraps, 
dove-tailed together in the dark. No popo, king, or doctor of 
divinity brings his affirmation to tho test of objective truth. 

This cowardice, or ignorance rather, is at once the source of 
their own disquiet as men, and the imbecility of those who op- 
pose them as rulers. It is the paraplegia which hinders the 
locomotion of those upper classes, whose religion, we are told, 
is patriotism, and whose immortality is to die for fatherland, 
Yea, it is the iecberg which has drifted into tho latitude of 
democracy and Protestantism, aud chilled the doctors ot its 
divinity into ague-stricken invalids, and transfixed its states: 
men as with the North Pole. 

Infidelity, patriotism, fatherlund-religion, denies from no 
better authority than church despotism afirme, 
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ability of putting a natural question to itself, or to Francis 
Joseph. In what consists the citadel of his strength, they are 
powerless. While he affirms his divine right by authority of 
Jewish apostles, they deny the reality of divine right by au- 
thority of French infidels. 

But human instinct, and animal as well, demonstrate it to 
be an ordinance of nature. Divine might to govern is divine 
right to govern. Consult astronomy, interrogate the first 
goose you find in the midst of her brood—these, in the name 
of God, do proclaim it as the univeral truth. 

Behind this instinct of government, as was said, every des- 
pot sits intrenched; and here are these men of wisdom in- 
verted, denying the very existence of the artillery that sweeps 
them down. Denying what all nature, through instinct, af- 

_ firms, they do but arm and equip instinct at their own proper 
cost, and send it into the field to fight for Pio Nono and Fran- 
cis Joseph. 

The Church, or State, however corrupt in the main, which 
in the least honors human instinct, is impregnable as against 
a philosophy, however sound in particulars, which denies their 
existence, or that there is a reality in nature beyond reach of 
the telescope and crucible, to which they are related. 

Nature’s catechism disposes of Pio Nono & Co. in a more 
scientific way. The proof she proposes, that a man governs 
by divine right is, that he is governing by the divine method. 
Obviously, the dynasty which governs from God must govern 
like God. The natural question is, What is the divine 
method? Nature is ready with her answer : 

dt is teaching the subject io govern himself. 

You may learn it from any cow, from any cat. When the 
kitten has been fully instructed in the sublime science of self- 
government, the divine right to govern, as expressed in the 
parental relation, has fulfilled its mission. 

You may learn it from Jesus, the Great Teacher, who gov- 
erns to-day by teaching—aye, by teaching the method of divine 
government as no man ever taught. 

Does Francis Joseph so govern? Does any pope, priest, or 
politician as much as propose so to govern? If they do, that 
settles the question of divine right in their favor. Judgment 
must be entered up that they are the veritable “powers that 
be” which are ordained of God, and it is beyond the reach of 
querulous negation to disturb the verdict. 

In this world of ours, so arbitrary are certain other “ pow- 
ers that be,” also ordained of God, they do not permit you and 
me to affirm even the exact truth with the least advantage any 
faster or farther than we can prove it to be the truth. They 
demand that the law of demonstration shall be, if possible, more 
sacredly observed than any other. This is the penalty, refus- 
ing to konor the universe of fact, thou shalt not know of the 
universe of principles. 

They insist that Protestantism is starved and frozen beyond 
the power of mystical wafers and scarlet cloaks to restore, and 
that democracy reels like a drunken man because of disregard 
of this great commandment, which God made objective worlds 
and systems of worlds expressly to illustrate and to honor; 
and think you man may safely neglect the duty God builded 
the heavens and the earth to enable him to perform ? 

Consider it; the Pope affirms government by divine right. 
It is truth itself, but refusing to test his divine right by the 
divine method [the only way it can be demonstrated], his ad- 
ministration is an outrage upon human right. It brings no 
peace to him nor to the governed. 

Immortality is a truth; “the communion of saints” is a 
truth; there is truth in the prayer-book, but you bave only 
to look around to see that these save no soul, that they 
break no “chill,” that they are no “bread of life,” nor can 
they be until demonstrated by the soul. 

This Protestantism which to-day is looking back to Rome 
as did of old the children of Israel to “the flesh-pots of 
Egypt,” so bleared are its eyes, so spent are its powers of 
manly thought and honest protestation, it would not accept the 
liturgy its soul sighs for through the exercise of its own 
reason, or on the evidence of its own senses; it can receive it 
only on the authority of popular tradition. 

Tt prates of immortality by authority of Peter and Paul 
and John, not by auy power of affirmation in itself. Its whole 
stock of “saving grace” consists of the life-experiences of 
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no profitable account. 

For example: What is the intrinsic value of that “ body of 
divinity” which through one of its learned divines, who in 
the presence of weeping friends and a sympathizing Boston, in 
an oration eulogistic over the remains of an honorable gentle- 
man who had profited through all the riper years of his life 
by such ghostly counsel and “ means of grace” as the rever- 
end orator had to bestow, leaks out the dreary confession that 
it is wholly uncertain after all whether the defunct recipient 
of its “ grace” is saved or damned ? 

One thing however may be safely predicated and held as es- 
tablished. Should it turn out upon careful search that the 
Hon. Mr. Choate has gravitated to a climate uncomfortably 
warm, the Rev. Nehemiah Adams will be found on the 
“south side” of him, 

Now help out of this pit of inconclusiveness and “ suspense 
of faith” is through fidelity to the law of demonstration, not 
through reverence for red cloaks ; through observance of natu- 
ral ways, not holy days; through studying the catechism of 
Nature rather than that of the reverend assembly of divines 
at Westminster. 

Look around! Is not that which is the most useful always 
the most plentiful ? 

As a spiritual being, is not the certain theology—the true 
religion—of all things the most needful to man? Every 
age has affirmed it. 

Then by authority of the everlasting harmony which reigns 
throughout the realm of principles, is the true religion— 
theology—Church——of all things the most susceptible of de- 
monstration. 

Proof accumulates where certainty is most required by the 
same providence that iron is in abundance because its use is 
universal. The exponents of both the cternities are in to-day ; 
truth is without time, and principles endure forever. 

This is the certain freedom ; affirm, not by authority of 
Popes and Councils, but by authority of fact, and the truth 
within it. 

God is true, and his love is true, because truth and love 
everywhere appear. 

“ Hell” is a lie, because it nowhere appears., It has 
never sent us so much as a sample devil. The commodity 
which annually gluts the market is of domestic manufacture, 
and, thank God! is too perishable to bear transportation. _ 

Feasts and Fasts, Emasculation, and Hmaciation, are impi- 
ous, because theology is in fraternal relation with physiology 
—because they pollute the temple of the living God, which is 
the human body. 

A manual of prayer is an insult to the soul, because the 
heart knoweth its own sorrow, and God knoweth its needs. 

Holy Days are a fallacy, because all time is sacred. 

Water-baptism is a farce, because the soul that is saved is 
baptized in a life of uses. 

But Heaven is true, because its inhabitants appear at our 
own firesides. 

Brotherhood—Neighborhood, is true, because all things rev- 
erence its law. 

Jesus is true, because He is natural. 

Miracle is true, because it is of daily observation. 

Prophecy is true, Seersbip is true, because our sous and 
daughters do prophecy, and our young men see visions, 

This is the nineteenth century affirmation —the Broad 
Church—the New Jerusalem which cometh down, not from 
Harvard University, but from Heaven! It is a Spiritual 
Church, such as Jesus affirmed and Peter verified. 

“Upon this rock will I build my Church,” said the man of 
Nazareth, not upon a red cloak and a shovel hat; on this; there 
is open communion and intercourse between Heaven and earth 
— between the spiritual and the natural—the world within and 
the world without. 

In this Catholic Church—whose creed is all truth by au- 
thority of all fact, at once so spiritual and so substantial; 
whose power is from Heaven, and whose labor-field is the 
earth; whose light reveals the future, and whose love embraces 
the past; whose symbols are the pen and the plow; whose 
ritual includes all uses, and whose work is worship—there can 
be-no suspense of faith. 

The alchemist may doubt, the astrologer may fear; but tho 
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European upper class, or other, is uot yet educated to the} other men, which, by lack of experience in itself, it can turn to | chemist knows, and the universe of the astronomer is cradled 


in the bosom of God. It is the unknown only which is the 
doubted, the feared; the enduring, all-conquering Faith springs, 
Minerva-like, from the brain of knowledge. Of its birth, all 
human experience has been a travail and a prophecy; and lo! 
“ Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given.” 

The nobler affirmations of this, the mightiest of the ages, 
are but newly come to speech. Their gathering harmony 
breathed at first but in the ear of listening propbecy, is min- 
gling with the music of the street—is blending its melody 
with the breath of flowers, its majesty with the anthem of the 
sea, its inspiration with the common voice, disciplining its 
energy, softening its asperity, mellowing its tone, raising its 
power for that grand climax of utterance—the eternal God- 
word in whose presence no lie can live! 


THE SPIRIT LAND, 


A LECTURE BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


Mr. Davis spoke to the Spiritualists in Dodworth's Academy, 
Sunday evening, 23d Oct. He said Spiritualism not only ex- 
plains the terrestial but the celestial man. Its principles must 
stand the test of criticisms for all time or fall. He was glad 
to see an under-current of reasoning which was making sad 
havoc with unsound theories. Ile did not wonder that ortho- 
dox people were alarmed, for Spiritualism could have no sym- 
pathy with their theories. He did not regard anything as 
supernatural; on the contrary, man’s life was natural all the 
way through. 

Te said men sit quietly, and hear Bayard Taylor lecture an 
hour or two on his travels in Germany or Italy, and believe 
what he says about those countries; he said he knew from 
like travels and personal observations in the Spirit-land about 
ü, and he saw spirits as distinctly as he saw mortals, and he 
had to* be careful to discriminate between them; he had been 
in the habit of talking with Spirits for thirteen years. 

He did not call the Spirit-land a State, but a geographical 
locality—a place for the mind. Heaven he called a State. 
He held that man is progressive in earth-life and the life here- 
after, and that man is the climax of the first sphere or plane, 
and from this he passes into the second or Spiritual sphere, 
and, finally, from the second to the third plane, and so on to 
the sixth sphere or plane, where the refined particles and ess- 
ences from all the earths finally culminate. He maintained 
that the Spirit-land was as substantial to Spirits as our earth 
is to us, but that it was composed of the refined particles of ald 
the earths. He said there were numerons earths, but one 
Spirit-land or second plane; that the Spirit-land sustained a 
similar relation to all earths that the brain of man does to the 
different organs of the body, and that the earths were perme- 
ated with spiritual aura similarly to the shafts of the sun's 
light, and that all earths were there represented as every organ 
of the body is in the brain. He said the milky way was com- 
posed of clusters of suns and planets, and that the Spirit-land 
was in the milky way, or rather between it and enother belt of 
suns and planets. The sixth sphere, plane or degree is the 
last of the series of the present order of development. In the 
course of time the earths will gradually cease to germinate, 
aud the last generations will pass from them without expe- 
riencing what we call death, and, when the earths shall have 
exhausted their vitality, they will themselves die, and their vi- 
talities will culminate in the sixth circle or degree, and then 
a new creation or series of refinements will begin, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

He says our present plane of life corresponds to the future 
life as a cellar-kitchen does to a splendid drawing-room. Not- 
withstanding this, Bridget will be Bridget still, so far as merit . 
is concerned, and affinities will there meet and continue for a 
time. Memories will be lost in new and glorious experiences 
as they are here. Any number of Jesuses may live and die, 
and not materially change man’s state, nor relicve another 
from the consequences of a single sin. All things are governed 
by unchangeable laws. 

The lecture was listened to with intense iaterest by an ex- 
ecedingly large audience, every seat and standing-place being 
occupied, and it is estimated that half as many persous went 
away without being able to obtain admittance as there were 
that got in. 
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“ Let EVERY MAN BE FULLY PERSUADED IN HIS OWN MIND.” 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Editor und Proprictor. 


ce Publishing Office of the Telegraph and Preacher, 428 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1859. 


A This paper is hospitable (o every carnest thought, respectfully expressed, but 
s reeponsible for none except thoso of its editor. 
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DISCUSSION OF SPIRITUALISM 


BETWEEN MILO A, TOWNSEND AND AMOS HAMLIN, 

A written discussion on Spiritualism between these parties 
has recently appeared in the New Brighton (Pa.) Zimes. We 
make the following extracts from the closing communication 
by Mr. Townsend : 


“Mr. Hamlin asks, quite exultingly, ‘ Why Judge Edmonds and 
other eminent converts do not bring forward the phenomena to edi- 
tors and other skepties in the Hast, and silence all cavil? I would 
ask, Why do not the editors and other skeptics in the East seek the 
evidence of Judge Edmonds and others, and thereby silence all 
cavil? Is it not equally incumbent upon them to ‘seek, that they 
may find; and have not all an equal interest to know the truth, 
aud to in®estigate for themseives? Spiritualists do not wish to 
make prosclytes. They only wish that others may be earnest in- 
quirers and scekers for the truth with themselves, in the question 
that relates to the communication with Spirits, and in all that con- 
cerns the progression and well-being of universal humanity.” 


We add to Mr. Townsend's remark, that the editors of the 
various papers here have generally investigated of their own 
accord, in their own way, and they do believe that Spirits 
communicate with mortals. ‘The reason why they do not say 
to the publie that they believe, is because they don’t think the 
public are ready to listen to such an avowal, or to reccive the 
truth on this subject; and the disclosure of their belief in this 
truth might cost them some pennies, and injuriously affect 
their standing and influence. But we do not think the editors 
of the Evening Post, Sun, Tribune, Anti-Slavery Standard, 
Dispatch, and, perhaps, we may add, the Times, and some of 
the Herald’s corps, will deny that they believe Spirits com- 
municate with mortals; and if any of them do so deny, they 
will not dare to state their own spiritual experiences and ob- 
servations, which contravene such denial. The truth is, that 
most of our editors—all who have had their eyes and cars 
open, and are candid with themselves—believe that Spirits 
communicate with men in the flesh, and their coming out and 
publicly acknowledging this is only a matter of time. We can 
name many popular clergymen who also believe this thing, but 
do not acknowledge it publicly. 

Again we have to quote the old complaint that “religion 
has been profaned.” This complaint is not generally made by 
our opponents because they have any love for the faith and 
forms of religion which we propose to correct, but because 
the complaint embodies a sort of bugbear that will- serve to 
alarm the people, and therefore when our opponents are hard 
pushed in discussions, they raise this alarm for the purpose of 
unfilling their hearers or readers to judge of the subject ra- 
tionally, and to excite an ignorant and disorderly opposition 
against it. It operates somewhat like any other fright, and is 
a sort of sponge to wipe out all they had heard or read on the 
subject, when they impulsively reject the whole and gather 
themselves together again under the old shepherd. This 
course of our opponents is natural, but it always reminds us 
of the similar manner in which we used to serve the flock of 
sheep that would occasionally get unruly, and, leaving the pas- 
ture that had been allotted to them, as men and women 
sometimes leave the spiritual pasture into which they had 
been turned by their shepherds, would jump over the fence 
and get into a forbidden clover ficld—we would then set 
the dog on them, and they would go back in great confusion, 
and not very slowly either. They would then huddle together 
around the old bell-weather, and hold a kind of conference 
over their exploits, aud finally become as meek, obedient and 
contented for a while in their old pasture as we could wish. 
Their taste of the fresh clover, however, would never be en- 
tirely forgotten, and they would occasionally stand and look 
wistfully over tho fence, and we found it necessary always to 
keep watch on them, and also to keep a dog. So with our 
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sectarian friends: they keep their written creeds as we kept 
a dog, and when we say that their faith in the existence of 
Spirits is true, aud susceptible of demonstration, they hold up 
their hands in holy horror, and deny all existing evidences of 
its truth ! 

But we mako the following additional quotation from Mr. 
Townsend’s letter, which is in keeping with the teachings of 
of all other Spiritualists, and shows that Spiritualism is not 
destructive of the Bible and true Christianity, but that, on 
the contrary, it only proposes to instruct the professed advo- 
eates of the Bible and Christianity, and correct some of their 
manifest errors. 


“ Lastly,‘ Why has religion been profaned?? Mr. I. inquires, 
The religion which Jesus taught on the plains of Judea, and along 
the shores of Galilee, is the religion that has been reiterated and 
confirmed by the tens of thousands of communications and messages 
that have been received from the Spirit-land during the last ten 
years. ‘This is the religion that Spiritualism seeks to revive and 
restore, aud to infuse into the minds of men the vital elements of a 
living inspiration—imbuing them with greater spirituality, and de- 
monstrating to them, by tangible manifestations from the Spirit- 
world, the immortality of the soul. Spiritualism comes to do away 
with no truth, but to vitalize and to bring to light all truth. It 
comes to re-inaugurate the religion of the ‘Good Samaritan ’—the 
religion that will make men more spirituully-minded, and lesg 
earthly and avaricious—the religion that is honest and open-hearted, 
which is ‘full of charity and of good works.’ This religion never 
‘bears false witness against the neighbor ’—is never bigoted, in- 
tolerant, or persecuting in its spirit. It is kind, amiable and gen- 


pii 


tle, and is ‘without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 


STARTLING SPIRIT-MANIFESTATIONS AND 


COMMUNICATIONS IN DAYLIGHT. 


At half-past two o'clock in the afternoon of the 19th of 
September last, we visited Mr. John Swain and wife, 326 
South Division street, Buffalo, in company with Judge Smith 
of New Albany, Ind., and Dr. and Mrs. Hallock of New 
York. We sat in their parlors with the shutters of the front 
and rear windows open, and thus in full daylight. A table 
with four lcẸs, and cloth on it, stood in the room; we took off 
the cloth, turned over and examined the table, and found it to 
be a common one without drawer. We examined the floor 
and carpet, and discovered nothing unusual. Then we sct the 
table where we chose in the room, and sat round it. We put 
a bell and a speaking-trumpet under the table. Very soon the 
bell began to ring, and the [trumpet moved about, thumping 
against our legs. The bell sometimes tingled gently, and as 
if mufiled, and appeercd to be far away; then it drew nearer, 
and sounded louder, and finally it was thumped vigorously up 
against the under side of our table. A Spirit calling himsclf 
Jim, an Indian, spelled, “Squaw wants to talk with letter- 
man.” By asking who was meant, Mr. Partridge was desig- 
nated. Mr. Partridge asked, How long has the Spirit been 
in the Spirit-land? Ans. “Seven years.” How long have 
you known that you could communicate with mortals? Ans, 
“ Five years.” low did you ascertain this fact? Ans. 
“Other Spirits told me.” Who told you? Ans. “ Tecum- 
sch.” Did you believe it simply because Tecumseh told you 
so? Ans. “Yes; and me see him.” Do you find skeptics 
among Spirits as to this intercourse? Ans. “ Yes; Spirits 
are afraid.” What is their objection? Aus. “Some think it 
wrong to come back.” How do you like it? The bell rung 
and thumped against the table as if with joy. Dr. Hallock 
asked, What do you think of our efforts down here? Ans. 
“Me think you all do the best you can in your present con- 
dition.” How can we change conditions to do better? Ans, 
“ Grow as fast as you can.” What do you mean by grow? 
Ans. “ Do all the good you know; do good to poor Indian.” 
How does the plane of Indian Spirits compare with that of 
white people’s Spirits? Ans. “ Me think Indian more free 
and more happy, cause he more natural than pale-face.” 

The bell was rung, and handed up into our hands severally. 
The Spirit said, “ Squaw wants to talk with letter-man.” We 
asked who was letter-man, and Mr. Partridge was designated. 
Mr. P. said he thought he had been communicating with the 
squaw who wanted to communicate. Ans. “ No, she going 
to talk now; and then the following communication was 
rapped out as the preeeding had been, letter by letter, as Mrs. 
Swain pointed to them in the alphabet: 


Mr. Partripce: Tam unknown to you, but you are not wholl 
unknown to me. | have often read your paper with interest. l wish 
you to excuse me for thus intrading ; 1 wish you woukl bear a mes- 
sage to my husband for me. He has no hope of immortality. O, tell 
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casket, that the gem of immortality might go free. O, I wich he 
could understand thea eternal truths ! Htannau Farner. 


My husband's name is Newell Farnum. He lives a few miles from 
Lockport. Hf you will send him my desire, you can direct to Lock- 
port, and you will greatly oblige your friend, Haxsau Farscy. 


The undersigned were preseut when the foregoing communications 
were received as stated, and we are well satisfied there were no 
human means by which they could have been made. We all certify 
we have neither of us any knowledge of the parties named, and that 
the communication of Hannah Farnum was w wolly voluntary. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE, R. T. HaLrLocK. 
ErnzanstH N. HarLock, ‘Thos. L. Sautu, 
JOUN Swan, M. A. BWA. 


The following correspondence will speak for itself, and con- 
tains a verification of the matters involved in the Spirit's com- 
munication, of which tho parties at the circle all thus declare 


their ignorance : 
New Aupaxy, Inxv., Get. 20, 185%, 

Dear Sir:—Upon my return home, after having the pleasure of 
making your ucyuaintauce at Buffalo in September last, I sent a copy 
of the communication received by you for Mr. Newell Farnum, 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Swain, to Mr. N. W. Bruce of Lock- 
port, N. Y., with a request to him to ascertain if there was euch a 
person in that vicinity, and if so, to deliver it to him. Yesterday, 1 
received an answer from Mr. Bruce, and thinking it might be inter- 
esting to you, l send you a copy of his letter. There seems to be but 
one thing wanting to render this one of the most conclusive teste of 
Spirit-intercourse on record, and that is proof that Mrs, Swain, the 
medium, had no knowledge of Mr. Farnum, or of the death of his 
wife. Even with such knowledge, and supposing the medium could 
have produced the raps through which the communication was given, 
it would be very strange that such a message should have been com- 
municated on such an occasion; but without that knowledge, it would 
have been absolutely impossible that the information contained in it 
could have been derived from the intelligence possessed by any person 
in the flesh. 

I have no personal acquaintance with Mr. Bruce. Jis name was fur 
nished me by Mr. John N. Gardner of Buffalo, as a suitable person to 
write to at Lockport. With a view to render the evidence as complete 
as it is possible to make it, I have written to Mr. Bruce, and also to Mr. 
Gardner, to make inquiry if there is any reason to believe that Mre. 
Swain had any acquaintance with Mr. or Mrs, Farnum., 

I remain very truly your friend, ete., Tuos. L. Satu. 

Mr. CARLES PARTRIDGE. 


[Copy of the Letter of Mr. Bruce.) 

LOCKPORT, October 16, 1859. 
Mr. T. L. Suitu : Dear Sir—Yours of September 22d was duly ro- 
ceived. My reason for not answering it before is, that two or three daye 
prior lo receiving it, Mr. Newell Farnum left home on a wedding tour, 
and was to be gone two or three weeks. Being personally acquainted 
with him, I thought I would wait and consult him on the subject. 1 
have, since his return, conversed with him. It appears that his wife's 
name was Hannah, and that she departed this life some time in Febru- 
ary last. But Mr. Farnum is a perfect skeptic. and does not believe 
in such communications. Ile says it is not her language, and does not 
contain her whole name, but did not tell me what letters constituted 
her name besides Hannah. I consider it a gopd communication, and it 
would be so considered by any unprejudiced mind. I kope you will 

excuse ny long neglect in answering yours. 
And believe me yours, ete, N. W. Broce. 


The Spirit took hold of Dr. Hallock’s hand; he said it felt 
like a natural hand. The trumpet was put up by the side of 
ourselves and the others, Dr. Hallock put his handkerchief 
on the floor, and asked the Spirit to put it in the trumpet and 
hand it up, and it was immediately done. The handle of the 
bell was put into Mr. Partridge’s hand, and the tongue of the 
bell was held from ringing, and it was pulled with considerable 
force. The truinpet was also handed us, and we pressed 
against a force which gave way and moved under hard pres- 
sure, and thrust it back with considerable vigor. Finally, it 
was spelled out. “Good-bye, Letter-man; good-bye. Big Horn 
(Hallock); good-bye, Pleasant Fawn (Mrs. Hallock); good- 
bye, Tall Chief (Judge Smith); good-bye, Old Chief;” and 
the circle adjourned. 


basmama, varo 


MIRACLES OF HEALING. 

Our friend Townsend thinks it extraordinary that we should 
publish such remarkable cases of healing as are contained in 
Dr. Fellows’ communication under date of Oct Ist, page 207, 
The fact is, we have published the 


without comment, ete. 
records of so many miraculous cures performed by mediums, 
and by Dr. Fellows (whose residence is in Albion, N. Y.) ae 
recently as August 20th, page 197, with our comments, with- 
out eliziting any remarks or interest, that we began to think 
that the people were all dead or hopelessly indifferent as to 
their diseases and the healiug of them, or else that our com- 
ments had, perhaps, killed the force of the facts; and, there- 
fore, we concluded to keep on publishing, and wait patiently 
for the re-awakening of a proper interest ou that subject. Our 
correspondent seems to have forgotten or overlooked our com- 
iments upon the statement of a case of Dr. Fellows’ healing). 
published August 20th. Weare thankful that our friend bas 
become interested in these miracles, but we apprehend that be 
over-estimates the sensitivencss of his townsman to these facts. 


him that his Haunab still lives! lt was only the breaking of the If the dead in their graves should come forth aud stand before 
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the citizens of Pittsburgh, and tell them of their sins, and heal 


all their diseases, we think the majority of the people would 


gay it was the aurora borealis, a streak ef electricity, magnet-! 


ism, or moonshine, and the priests and scientific people would 


Moses, Solomoa, Isaiah and Ezekiel as leug as a man’s arm, 
showing that the thing was-all arranged eix thousand years 
ago. Now what is the usa to talk about such things in our 
Gay? If we were aot determined to torment people with truth, 
we should have discontinued this paper long ago. 

We know Dr. A. G. Fellows, the Spirit-healing medium, and 
believe he is wonderfully gifted with power to heal diseases by 
the laying on of hauds. We believe him to be sinecre, honest, 
and earnest, and we earnestly eolicit him to keep on healing 
and sending us statements of his cures for publication. Those 
who doubt the statement can write to the parties named for 
confirmation, if they choose. Most of those—not all—who 
wish to be healed can be, and those who choose otherwise can 
die in the holy faith of the revered practice of popular killing, 
but they shall not have it to say, either in time or in eternity, 
that we have not declared the facts to them, hoping that we 
might be instrumental in saying some of them. The follow- 
ing is our neighbor’s letter : 

New Batcutoy, Pa., Oct, 14, 1859. 
Qaas. Pantnripgs, Esq. : 

Dear Str—Several Spiritualists here, in common with myaclf, are 
desirous of further confirmation with reference to such cases of heal- 
ivg as are announced in the TeLecraru of Oct. 1, over the signa- 
tare of Dr. A. G. Fellows. 

It seeins to us a little singular that cases so extraordinary in their 
character should elicit no editorial comment. or confirmation. 1 be- 
lieve J have heard of other cures by the same medium nearly as re- 
markable ; but they were stated as if they were very common-place 
matters, and as if the people in the neighborhood regarded them with 
little curiosity or wonder. If such cures were performed in New 
Brighton, or in almost any village of my acquaintance, it seems to 
me the inhabitants would be struck with wonder and amazement, 
and the facts would be proclaimed to the end of the earth. If there 
were ever any miracles, are not such ? 

Could a greater work be achieved by any ten laborers in the spir- 
itual field than might be accomplished by Dr. Fellows were he to 
start on a traveling mission through the land, and “lay his hands” 
on one or two confirmed invalids in cach village on his route, aud 
thos restore them to health ? 

Such feels as are recordeu iè tha number of the Versorapn re 
ferred to, would awaken an interest and stimulate investigation among 
aay community that were not utterly stoical and stupid. 

Please let ug hear from you concerning this matter. 

Yours for truth and progress, 
Mine A. TOWNSEND. 


“THE THEOCRAT.” 

This is the title of a new paper (monthly) devoted to spirit- 
wal, mental and physical reform. This paper seems to be 
started to carry out a supposed mission of its chief editor, Mr. 
J. E. Spence. He says he was sick with pulmonary complaints 
nigh unto death, in 1852, At this time he was entranced, 
had a vision, learned his mission, ete. He says, on being en- 
traneed a guardian angel came and took charge of him. 
Among other things, he took him through several spheres, 
walled inclosures, doors, ete., and finally took from a drawer 
a rol), on which was written in golden letters, “ Marmonial 
Rules of Divine Progress.” There were soven distinct sheets, 
containing specific directions for the age or stages of progress 
over which it presided. The guide told him he must not look 
at ihe six shects until he had learned to obey the first. The 
guide told him, “ that after he had done this, he could com- 
mence with the second, and so on until he had learned and 
lived them al] throvgh, at which time he could enjoy the so- 
ciety of those withiu the wall, which, said he, is the second 
sphere of existence.” 

“Now,” said he, (the guide) “read your first lesson.” I opened 
the roll, and the first words that met my eye were, “ Obedience and 
Divine Progress are twin brothers, which go hand in hand through 
the seven purifications of animal existence.” After reading the 
above, he bade me close the roll and lay it with the others in the 
drawer, which I did. “ Now,” said he, “ you cannot progress to the 
state of purity which you ree in this sphere, unless you observe the 
order set forth in the rolls, aud you cannot take the rolls outside of 
these walls ; neither can you get here without a guide, and you ean- 
not secure a guide without obedience, which if you observe, both you 
aad your wife (who are one in spirit) shall be permitted at pleasure to 
come and learn together. Therefore, remember your first lesson, that 
Obedience and divine Progress are twin brothers.” After which he 
gave me some special directions pertaining to my recovery, prescribed 
a course of regimen, and said that if 1 would obey, in seven days | 
should be free from disease, and as long ‘as | remembered my first 
lesson, should be sick no more. He then led me back to my body, 
when [ was told that 1 had been gone from bodily cousciousneess, and 
without food, for siztcen days. The timc to me appeared to be 
about four hourg, 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


Tie Lanye Lytuan, and other poems. By E. Yoang. Lexington, 


Ga. . 
This is a neat volume of poems, coweisting of nearly 200 


have it all ciphered out asclearas mud, witk a string of texta from | P&ees- The principle poem, “ The Ladye Lillian,” occupies 


about 70 pages, and is an interestihg story of the feudal times, 
well told, the scene being laid in England. Some of the de- 


| scriptions given in this poem are indeed very fine, and por- 


tions of it display considerable dramatic power. This is fol- 
lowed by some thirty-eight other picces, the mast considerable 
and most interesting of which, perhaps, is the last in the book, 
entitled, “The Finding of Sir Jolin Franklin.” We quote a 
few passages from this latter, as specimens of our poct’s style: 


Eight summers had made harvests in the land, 
Eight winters froze new icebergs at the poles, 

Since good Sir John, with two stout ships well manned, 
Sailed from the English coast. Alas! poor souls! 

Through all the years no word nor sign came back 
To tell the wives and mothers of those men 

They lived. New ships in search upon their track 
Had pierced the icy North, and safe again 

Returned, but brought no tidings of the crew : 

So hope died out in all except a few 

Heroic souls who still, in spite of hope, hoped on ; 

And one of them was he who went to seek Sir John. 


Then follows a graphie description of Dr. Kane’s noble jm- 
pulser, his preparations and departure, and the weary, dreary 
course of the vessel as she plowed through the solitary sea, 
among “ fogs and mists and ficlds of floating ice,” with “shrink- 
ing days” and “retreating sun,” until “ the salt sea stiffens 
‘neath the monster’s feet, and billows turn to bars of adamant,” 
and she is fast for the long wintery night. Then follows a de- 
scription of life during that long night of dismal horrors and 
Arctie frost, the perusal of which will cause the reader’s teeth 
to chatter. After the many months of chilling gloom had 


passed away, the morn gradually breaks, which the poct sings 
as follows : 


With such a joy as shipwrecked mariners, 
After long drifting in a leaky boat, 
Hail the faint line upon th’ horizon’s verge 
That tells of wished-for land ; so these behold 
The first faint streak along the southern sky 
That speaks of coming Day. And soon it comes. 
A few more revolutions of the earth, 
And the faint streak hath broadened into Day, 
And then those poor, forlorn, dark-wearied men, 
Starving for light, come tottering from the ship, 
And gaze with dark-dilated pupils at ` 
The dear old Sun. Sure this is not the place, 
The dismal world where they have pined so long ! 
Yonder are gleaming shafts of porphyry, 
Of ruby, opal, jasper, and white onyx - 
Majestic columns, plinths, and architraves, 
Wonderful ruins of some wondrous temple, 
Scattercd confusedly afar and near : 
How beautiful the scene to their sick eyes! 
It is the blessed sunlight makes it so. 


The gallant Kane, of course, returns from the realm of ice 
without fiuding Sir John, but subsequently finds him in a 
warmer and far more genial clime. Emerging from his shat- 
tered body, he found himself, with frame instinct with vigor 
and heart throbbing with new life, ina little boat self-pro- 
pelled upon a stream, and borne toward ashore in the blue 
distance, which, as he neared, he found covered with elysian 
groves and radiant with jewel-petaled flowers. 


Right onward sped the little boat, and now 
Upen the silver-sanded beach he saw a host 
Jn radiant apparcl, but more radiant 
With joy unspeakable that shed 
A brightness o'er them even in that bright air. 
The foremost uf them all, one stood, his feet 
Lapped by the ripples of the stream, and he, 
As near the shore the little boat sped on, 
Walked knee-deep in the water, seized the prow 
And bore it shoreward ; then with smiling face 
Took bold upon his hand, and litted him 
Ashore, and then my hero knew it was Sir John. 
A moment looked they in cach other's eyes, 
Then breast to breast they kissed exch other on the cheek, 
And good Sir John, still clasping hand in hand, 
Cried : ‘* Welcome! Friend and Brother! welcome here l”? 
And all the radiant host with one accord 
Clustered around him, kissed him lovingly, 
And cried: “ Dear Friend and Brother! welcome‘here !"’ 


This poem bas a peculiar interest just at this time, in view 
of the definite tidings that were recently received in relation 
to the earthly fate of Sir John and his men. 

We can not, of course, pronounce the performances of our 
poet entirely faultless, Lut his defects mostly occur in his 
minor pieces, and are found principally in the rythm, and in 
what perhaps might sometimes be pronounced an inartistic 
ending of the lines, the terminal words sometimes being too 
small and insignificant, us well as lacking in perfect rhyme. 
As a whole, however, the work is worthy of decided com- 
mendation, and deserving of a gencrous patronage, whieh we 
hope it may receive, It may be obtained at this office, price 
T5 counts, 
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SPIRITS PLAY THE GUITAR, AND MOVE 
PONDERABLE OBJECTS. 

At half-past 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 18th of Octo- 
ber last, Miss Louisa Millis and her father; Dr. J. F. Gray, 
Dr. R. T. Hallock, and Charles Partridge and wife, formed a 
Spirit circle at the house of Mr. Partridge. We sat around 
a table about four fect syuare, supported by a center-piece 
with extended feet. Miss Millis sat by the side of Mr. Par- 
tridge, opposite to Drs. Gray and Hallock ; and Mr. Millis sat 
at one end of the table, opposite to Mrs. Partridge. The guitar 
was placed under the table, between the center-stand and Drs. 
Gray and Hallock—a position which rendered it impossible 
for any person to touch it except Drs. Gray and Hallock. In 
this position the guitar was thrummed and played, and moved 
about vigorously. We were asked by the Spirits (through the 
alphabet) to sing; and we sang several tunes, and tho time 
was correctly thrummed to cach of them, and to some of them 
a very respectable accompaniment was played on the guitar. 
We purposely and suddenly varied the time in our singing, 
and the performer on the instrument varied with us; and in 
all cases (unless by a very sudden change and for one sound,) 
the time was correctly thrummed as by fingers on the strings 
of the guitar, 

Mr. Partridge’s chair was moved back from the table by 
some invisible agency, and his attention was called to the po- 
sition of the feet of Mr. and Mrs. Millis. Both of them had 
their feet back either side of their chairs, as far away from the 
instrument as possible, while sitting at the table, aud we all 
saw distinctly that no person touched the instrument. Miss 
Millis was finally drawn back in a similar manner (by invisible 
power) so that we all saw the space between her and the instru- 
ment; and at the same time the instrament continued playing, 
and sometimes moving. A small bell had been put under the 
table, which was taken up often and rung, and then dropped 
down. ` 

The time to some of the tunes was beat on Mr. Partridges 
boot. He finally took his boot off, and it was then rapped on 
his stocking, and something feeling like a hand felt of and 
grasped his foot. This was when he sat at the table, before 
the Spirits drow back his chair. We finally placed a sheet of 
paper and pencil under the table. This paper was moved about 
considerably, and after we were drawn back from the table we 
saw it move. It was folded up and straightened out again, 
and moved all around under the table, but we could see no 
organism moving it. The table was also moved and twisted 
nearly half round aud back again. 

After Mr. Partridge’s chair was moved back, raps were made 
on the back leg of it. Finally, we all stood up round the table, 
and at sufficient distance from it for all of us to sce that no per- 
son touched it, either by hand or foot; and while thus standing, 
the table was moved partly round, and tipped up one side and 
then the other; and while this was going on, a chair nearly be- 
hind Mr. Partridge tipped over backward, and another moved 
up and crowded itself between Miss Millis and Mr. Partridge 
into the center of the circle, with the table, and then they both 
moved in various directions. The chair which tipped over 
backward; and the one which moved into the circle, were stand- 
ing too far from the persons there to render it possible for 
them to have touched them. While standing up round the 
table, Mrs. Partridge changed places with Mr. Partridge, so 
that she and Miss Millis stood side by side; and while thus 
standing, the sheet of paper was moved vigorously under the 
table, where we all saw it, and also moved under the dresses of 
Miss Millis and Mrs. Partridge, sometimes appearing in 
sight behind them, and was seen thus moving by all persons 
present, 

These physical manifestations were interspersed by commu- 
nications from the Spirits, relating chiefly to our circle, and 
what they were going todo. They ull occurred in the light of 
day, and full opportunity was given to each person to sco them; 
aud we mention tho names of the persons present to give op- 
portunity to any skeptic to sce or address inquirics to the 
members of the circle respecting the accuracy of this state- 
ment. We know there was no machinery or other preparation 
to aid Mr. and Miss Millis, or any other person, to produce 
these phenomena, they never having been in my house before 
this time. Miss Millis is giving séances at 155 Greene-street, 
at Dr. Wussey’s. JHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
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‘Aud apothor came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I have kept 
laid up in a napkin.” —Luke 19 : 20. 


The parable to which these words belong, applies to the entire 
conduct of life, and is therefore, of course, rich with practical sug- 
gestions. Jt is the parable of the ten pounds which, whether it be 
essentially the same or not, as the parable of the ten talents con- 
tained in the Gospel of Matthew (though it differs from it at least 
in form) conveys, in some respects, very much the same lessons. As 
we take it up for our meditation, I suppose the question which it 
would most immediately suggest to us—to the individual conscience 
and heart—would be this : “ What use do I make of my powers and 
opportunitics? or, to put it in another form, Am I putting my 
powers and opportunities to the best use? The spiritual signifi- 
cance of the parable may be drawn from tic consideration of these 
three points : 

First. Every man in this world is entrusted with a power. 

Second. The obligation rests upon every man to use his power. 

Third. Each of us is bound to make the best use of his power. 

In the first place, I say, every man has his power. Every man who 
stands in this world is himself a distinct and peculiar power. The 
application of the parable to this point of my remarks consists in 
the fact that, in the case of man, this is an entrusted power. The 
power of nature is an unconscious power ; it moves in blind obedi- 
cuce, end in fixed orbits, according to a higher will. The pecu- 
liarity of man’s power, I repeat, is in this, it is a power with trusts ; 

ho can use it, or abuse it; he can make much of it, or little of it; 
or, we may say, he can make nothing of it. It makes no difference 
what kind of power each separate individual is entrusted with—the 
principle ts the same in this matter of entrusted powers. 
There is one respect in which men widely differ, and one respect 
-in which they are all alike. They differ in the power which may be 
brought to bear upon their social relations, and in their work and 
influence in the world. They are alike in the possession of an in- 
ward trust, which is the gift of every man who comes into the world, 
and which he is essentially to keep, to exercise, and to watch. It is 
not necessary to dwell upon so trite a proposition, that men differ 
in the power which may be brought to bear upon their external re- 
lations in the world; oue man is wealthy, another has talents, 
another is prominent and influential in the social ficld, and another 
has nothing peculiarly distinctive in this way, but yet, he, too, has 
his power ; he can do something in the great work and movement 
better than somebody else can. Humble and small though it be, 
that is his gift. It is not necessary to dwell upon this fact in itself, 
but it may be well to notice one or two inferences gtowing out of it. 
First, whatsoever the position may be in itself, it is verily a power. 
It has its capacity for influence, and for good or evil in the world. 
In form, it may be wealth, genius, or social rank ; it may be strength 
of body, or some very humble skill or capacity, but in essence it isa 
power, and not in any sense incapacity or utter weakness. But let 
us remember whatever it is, and however intensely our personality 
may be implicated with it, it is a gift, it is a trust, and therefore 
there is no legitimate ground for boasting of the thing itself; nay, 
there is, or rather there should be, a deep sense of responsibility. 
This man has great talents, has vast scientific ability, and pro- 
found, philosophic capacity ; he is a poet, he is an orator, but where 
is his ground of boasting? what is there for him to be vain of? 
All this should be absorbed in the intense consciousness of a great 
trust to be discharged. You say he is u gifted man, and there is 
something more than the mere term in that statement; it contairs 
a strong, moral emphasis, if you only consider it. He is gifted; he 
has ten talents ; be has five pounds, and these are given to him by 
his Lord and Master, for him to use—not that he has bestowed them 
upon him for his own self-congratalation, but that he may nobly 
employ them, and cause them to bring in the highest rate of interest. 
And what a contemptible thing is it—nay, my hearers, what a sin- 
ful thing is it—for a man to be strutting about with his talents, 
and holding up the opportunities which lie about him only as a mir- 
ror for his own vanity! The world is indeed a mirror, if he will 
look upon it aright; it mirrors not his capacity, but his responsi- 
bility. In every thing that stands or moves, he may behold respect- 
ful, obedient work, and discharged obligations, all done uncon- 
sciously, as I have said, but all done by the direction of a higher 


-will 


This only renders more emphatic his position who has a wiil of 
his own; he may pervert and abuse his gifts, as nature does not, and 
can not. So is it, then, with a man of genius and talent ; bis works 
and his powers are gifts, and, in fact, he is a gifted man; but if he 
only uses these gifts for his own vanity and self-conceit, I say, he 
makes a mean and selfish, however splendid, use of these gifts. 

One man has great wealth; he has made money, and he is very 
fond of telling of it. You can see that is the little peculiar crest of 
vanity he wears, that is lis insignia of aristocracy. Perhaps, in 
other respects, he is a very amiable and worthy man; but he is 
very fond of telling how he built up his fortune, how he took his 


eoat off, went into the world, and laid brick after brick, stone after 
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His money is his gift, 


position in life, in every circumstance in which he brought him to 
gain it, he did commit that trust to him, and he is bound to bring 


somcthing out of that truth, not only for himself, but for the giver. 


If he docs pot do as he is bound, to the full extent of his gifts 
and capacities, this world is no better for him ; with all his wealth. 
in reality he is no better; he has made nothing of it, and, so far 
as its moral uses are concerned, it is laid up in a napkin. 

Still another man possesses high, social rank ; he plumes himself 
upon his birth and connections. Now, no doubt, such a position has 
advantages, and a man thrown upon the topmost crest of the world’s 
wave, may use the position in which he is placed for great good. 
But, after all, remember it is but his gift, and it is worse than 
worthless—it is, of all others, the very meanest, scaliest kind of 
boasting—when a man speaks of how he is related and descended, 
while resting his back lazily upon the feather-bed of luxury and 
profit. That is, of all things, the meanest ; and we have an element 
of it in our society, which is one of the worst things we have. We 
can not, of course, boast of true blood-nobility, but we do boast of 
some little petty distinction, and we make thoroughly the most of 
it. But this is God's gift, and if yon do not use it for something 
else than your own pcacock-vanity and miserable pride—of all 
things in the world, you are the most useless man! 

Now here you perceive is the moral danger in the case of those 
who are peculiarly favored with what we call power. Whatever may 
be the special power which they have, it is only a gift; and unless 
they use it to the highest possibilities, and unless they put it to some- 
thing else than a selfish use, in God's weighing and in God's reckon- 
ing, it is only a simple formal after all. 


And here is the actual danger—the great danger in reality ; be- 
cause the drift of the parable bears principally in its operation upon 
the case of those whose position and influence here is humble and 
small—and of course, take it in one way or another, this comprises 
the great majority of mankind. The very fact that men are high in 
position, rises from the fact that they stand above the general level 
of mankind. ‘Therefore, the danger of sinning against God—the 
danger of taking a wrong view of life—lies with those who are mod- 
erately and humbly endowed in any of these particulars. They are 
very apt to think they have no power at all, and that because their 
gifts are small and their means limited, it makes but little conse- 
quence what they do in the world. They underrate not only their 
social position, but their moral significance ; and out of this comes 
just that kind of sin, and just that kind of evil result upon whicn the 
parable was mostly intended to bear. They say virtually, of the rich, 
the intellectual and the educated, that God expects something of 
them ; he has thrown them into prominent positions and endowed 
them with large facilities, and of course they must do a great work. 

Now, then, how do we know that they do not do their work? 
People are very apt sometimes to underrate the real good done by 
rich people, or by great people in this world, and to ascribe to them 
much more vanity, pride and selfishness than they really possess. 

Here was Zaccheus, in the narrative just preceding the text, who 
proved to be a very worthy sort of aman. Christ saw what he was ; 
Christ found in him those possibilities which the great crowd did not 
believe in because he was a tax-gatherer—for rich men receive this 
kind of odium, and that is the way in which some persons underrate 
the good done by people in high positions in this world. Isay that 
the man with modcrate means and limited capacities is disposed to 
throw the whole burden of the world’s work upon those in high 
places ; but he has no business to assume, without positive proof, that 
they do not do their share of the work. But this feeling of non- 
responsibility, because we stand in a lower position in life and with 
limited capacities, is to be checked by one or two considerations—one 
of which I alluded to just now: Each man can do something better 
than anybody else can. God never made two leaves alike, to quiver 
in the summer wind, and never made two men exactly alike ; some- 
where or other there is a hidden skill, a possible faculty which, if 
men will only consider it, can be brought up to more good service 
than in another man. 

We speak of ministers having a t‘ call’ from God. Some of them, 
I think, do, apd some of them donot; but one thing is certain— 
every man has a call from God Almighty that really throws himself 
with earnest zeal into the work of life; and he who asks with a deep 
sense of moral responsibility, “4 What am I todo?’ will find some 
little shred of power which will liak him to God's plan, and enable 
him to work out reselts incalculable. 

How is the world’s work done? Is it all accomplished by great 
men? Is all the work of science, for instance, done by men whose 
namesare high ? (for after all, the really illustrious men you can easily 
count on your fingers.) Oris it done by the bumble man, cach iu 
his own little apartment, in the smoke of his own laboratory, in the 
silence of his own observatory, adding to the great common stock ? 

And all the great work of civilization—has it becn done by those 
who have written out theories of Government? Has it been done 
by those who have proclaimed laws to the world? Doubtless they 


stone, until he bad built up this splendid fabric of accumulation. 
After all, it is his gift! God Almighty had strung the sinews of 
his arms, and endowed him with the vigor of health to brave all 
sorts of weather, and do all sorts of work. 
and, therefore, he has no business to make a selfish use of it. God 

did not come to him, and say,“ Here is thy pound, occupy till I 

come ;” but in every faculty by which he was enabled to attain that |}. 
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have done their part; but is this all? What would community be 
to-day, if the whole of its virtue, honesty, common trust and indor- 
try depended upon the few prominent men? How the intccrity of 
society depends upon the small things of life—as T said last Sunday— 
each man doing the work which he felt called to do; toiling ever 
here just as the little coral insects are toiling under the sea, each 
building up bis shell, or as each little worm spinning his co-coon, 
but all tending toward the great result! Nature is immense in its 
little things! Is it the mountain alone that controls tho great bless- 
ings of the globe? or the vast sea that spreads ont before you? Don't 
you know how every little forest leaf, every tangled plant, every 
atom, every drop, helps make up the great whole? Strike out of ita 
existence that small entity—baulk it im its work—hinder it in its 
effort, and you will see the change in the whole universe. So evenly 
has God balanced all things in the universe, that the alterations of a 
single atom would alter the character of the whole. The wealth of 
the material universe is in small things, and not simply in the great 
mountains that heave their bald heads to catch the thunder ; or in 
the ocean, that sweeps in Vast magnificence around the globe. 

So, I repeat, the great work of the world must be done principally 
by men faithful in little affairs, and true and earnest in their own 
place. No man has a right to say, I am of no consequence, end have 
nothing todo. We must remember that the great call to every man 
is for the service of humanity, but not for self-abnegation—not for an 
utter denial of his powers; because the moment a man gets that 
idea, he can not do anything, and will not do anything. There is 
nothing after all so inspiring as to convince a man that he has some 
kind of power. There is nothing comes in eo pertinently—and I 
know this by my own experience—to a young man who is starting 
in any career in life, as to give him a helping word of praise, a kind 
word, a judicious word in earnest at the start, showing him that be 
has some power—breathing the breath that kindles the little flame 
higher and higher. You can not tell how much good it does; be- 
cause every man stands, as it were, upon probation, to see what ho 
can do when starling in life ; and he is helped wonderfully by telling 
him of some power which he possesses. And it ia a terrible thing, in 
the case of the poor, miserable outcast, to tell him that he bas not 
within him an atom of goodness; and the world generally, in its 
aspect toward him, tells him he is lost and utterly fallen. The moet 
outrageous doctrine to create a moral paralysis, is the doctrine of 
total depravity ; and the most outrageous of all social posilions to- 
ward the worst of men, is to act in such a way as to convince him 
taat there is not the least faith in him, and that he can not do any- 

ing. 

How much there is in that passage that I have read this morning, 
which says, “ that Christ came to seek and savo that which was lost.” 
He came to blow up the spark that was almost trampled out; He 
came to find the jewelry that was covered up with the rubbish ; He 
came to seek for the lost silver; He came to find the lost sheep and 
bring it home ; He came uttering words of power, and teaching cach 
human soul its full capacity, convincing it that it can do something 
noble and good, weak and degraded as it may be. 

Remember the Publican’s prayer, “God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner!” What humility that was. yet it was not self-abnegation ; he 
was not convinced that he could do nothing: that was not the kind 
of humility breathed forth in that prayer. He convinced himself of 
one thiag; he was strong enough to be a sinner, he had capacity 
enough to be a sinner; there was a sense of responsibility and feel- 
ing, and a consecutive sense of power, breathed in that prayer, ‘God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

So every man, however humble he may be, must beware that he 
does not underrate his powers, especially if he is going to excuse 
thereby his moral responsibility. Oh, the silent influences of man's 
personality—who can calculate them? Every action will catch into 
the great cog-wheel of events. Who can describe the power of a word 
of truth uttered by some lowly and humble man? Who can tell the 
power of a kind and noble action touching upon other actions? who 
can limitit? Take the great financial world, for instance; who can 
know what power and influence the little things done on the farm or 
in the workshop may have upon the integrity of the great commer- 
cial world at large? It has its influence and effect upon the entire 
system. Whenever any man puts forth his action, however small, 
upon the wave of life; whenever he throws his talent out, it strikes 
on some other action, and he does something. Beware, then, I ro- 
peat, how you underrate your influence, because you are not rich nor 
talented, nor stand in a high social position. You cannot excuse 


your responsibility, and if God has given you one pound, you are 
bound to make the best use of it. 


Let me say still again in this connection, that power is in purpose 
rather than in capacity, after all. It is the purpose of life, the de- 
votion, the earnestners—that is what docs the work. When you 
want to carry out any great object what do you need most- brains or 
soul? Who is the man that docs the work- -tho man whe thinks 
straight but sits still, or the man whe precipitates himself, and 
throws his full soul into his work? Brains do their poor work very 
well, but they sit away upon the mountain-tops of meditation, and 
it takes a long while for their work to creep down in little, silent rills 
from the mountain summits, to the arable valley below. The men 
who are all on firo with purpose are the men that do the work ; pur- 
pose makes up for talent, and often does more than talent. 

If we take the census of influence, we shall find that the men and 
women whose pulses beat against our pulses, whose hearts beat 
against our hearts, are they who move forward the currents of events. 
T do not mean to say that we shall not find the most intellectual 
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people—people with the most talents, doing their aor vut after all, 
it is those who are most on fire with purpose. It was a fiery purpose 
which sent Paul forth to preagh the Gospel to the Gentile world. 
The fiery purpose it was that made the words of Martin Luther rock 
all Christendom! And it is the power which shall kindle our every 
faculty. ‘Take any right or hohest purpose. and who can calculate 
its results ? t 

So much is to be taken into jconsideration, under this head of my 
remarks. So far every man has a power bearing upon his social ro 
lations and his outward work.; Men greatly differ in talents, will and 
application ; but they are alike in the fact that what they have of 
power is a gift, but it is a power, And this brings the parable of the 
talents into harmony with the parable of the pound. The parable 
of the talents shows us where men differ, and the parable of the 
pounds shows us where they are all alike. When you come to con- 
sider power as a gift, and power us a possibility, which men may 
have, then they come to stand upon an equality of power, T re- 
peat, though he has but one pound intrusted to him. 

I have said also that men are alike in the possession of an inward 
trust ; every man has at least this thing, which is a charge for him 
to keep ; he has his own soul to take care of and look after. Whe- 
ther high or low, rich or poor, God endows you with that! Oh, no 
coronet which in His providence He sets upon the brow of kings—no 
weapon which, in the course of events, is committed into the hands of 
any conqueror—no gift of eloquence, or poesy, or philosophy, or of 
science, which moves the world, is to you so great—and in God's 
sight as an essential thing, so great--as this of your own soul, with 
its immortal destinies, with its limitless capacities and its deathless 
affections! This you have, whatever is your position. God Almighty 
has given to every man the charge of his own soul, and says to bim, 
“Occupy till I come.” Occupy till you are called to render up this 
soul to give its account. 

Ob, my friends, how do all other things shrivel before this im- 
mense responsibility that is in every man ! how do all outward things 
grow dim! how does brocade and velvet become like rags, and coro- 
nets become as tinsel, before the possession of this immortal nature, 
which God says, Occupy, exercise, watch over and take care of, till I 
some. Ah! that which you carry with you, after all, is the thing 
which you are to consider, and not that which you leave behind you ; 
it makes comparatively little difference what may be its rank or po- 
sition. When we come to lay with our hands folded upen the breast, 
and with our eyes closed in silence, what matters it, whether we are 
clothed with the robes of a king or the rags of a beggar? Silently 
and invisibly down the dark and mystic river has drifted a soul that 
has carried with it all that is really worthy, all that is true, all that 
is of any object in all that we do, or in all that we are seeking for in 


life. 
I repeat, it is a great thing to think of, that man has such a thing 


intrusted to him. We may say that nature is jized.capital, while every 
man, if we may use the term, is speculutive capital, the possibilities of 
which you cannot limit, Goud knows what nature will do ; God knows 
what cach power of the material world will perform. Indeed, He 
knows what you will do, but He has not given it to you to know. 
You are speculative capital, and it is terrible when, as to the highest 
and best powers you possess, you must say, ‘Here, Lord, is thy 
pound, which I have kept tied up in a napkin.”? 

This brings me directly to the second head of my remarks. Every 
man is bound to «se his power. I have shown that he has a power, 
that he is himself this power, and every man is bound to use this 
power. Of course this fs implied by the very gift of power, for there 
is nothing in God’s universe which is superfluous; and even that 
which we call reserved power is merely power regarded in its uses— 
power kept back for use. So I repeat, there is no power that is not 
ia one way or another, meant to be used. 

Is it not impressive to sce how everything faithfully discharges its 
trust, as it comes up under God’s supervision? It would be a great 
thing, but one which I scarcely ever expect to sce in this locality, if 
we could walk the streets and find everything in its place, and all the 
higher powers when they,should be all moving in harmony with 
each other. It isso in nature; there is no discord there—no break, 
though it may jar with the thunder or heave with the earthquake. 
All things are using this power to the highest capacity, but man, 
man alone is guilty of the sin of unused power. 

For remember, the condemnation in the parable falls upon the scr- 
vant who did nothing—did nothing but reason just as some men 
would reason now, if they reason at all, They think they can do 
nothing, because, as they say, they have no means of accomplishing 
any end in life ; they have but a small capacity and limited influence. 
The severe answer of the Lord und Master to the servant who did 
nothing bedrs upon this point. He was guilty of unused power; 
if he could have done nothing else, he should have put his pound 
where it would draw interest. ‘‘ Wherefore, then,” says the Master, 
‘t givest not thou my money into the bank, that at my coming I 
might have acquired mine own with usury!’ But he did not make 
any use of it. 

We are here on this earth, not mercly to be acted upon and enjoy 
ourselves, bnt to do something. It is not a mere garden of luxury and 
ease; it is nota mere field in which, like cattle, we are to graze and 
die; but we are placed here, that, in one way or another, we may 
recognize the fact that we have something to do. The great law of 
God is uttered in various ways, and comes to usin inevitable realities : 
“Tn the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” Some may shirk 
this in one way or another, but in reality they sweat more than any- 
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body ae, You take the man eho las ding plea into such a position 
that he has no call to do anything, and he is the most miserable man 
in the world ; there is incalculable hardship in such a condition. 
He may like the repose of indolence for a sittle while ; he may plunge 
into one excitement after another, but it will all be unsatisfactory. 
He is a poor, feverish creature, and though he may not know it, con- 
tinually cries out for something todo. What is all the glory of na- 
ture, what is the value of a rich estate. if a man does not fall in with 
that stern but blessed ordinance, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread.” 

Thank God for work, and for evcry occasion which calls for 
strain of sinew and strength of arm, for thinking brain and sweat- 
ing brow! Thank God for what is given us freely and sponta. 
neously; but above all, thank God for that which requires us to toil 
before we get it, clse should we be the most miserable of all beings 
with intellects and souls. 

Rut while all men thus recognize in some way this great law in na- 
ture, all men do not recognize that great law which bids them aspire 
to their full spiritual capacity and to the highest ends. They do not put 
their best powers to use ; they Jet their souls wilt and rust. They do 
work in one way or another, in the feverish quest after excitement. 
but they do not recognize the great responsibility that rests upon 
them, in the deyand of their higher powers ard nobler relations. 
God calls upon you to use these powers. God’s economy is uze! The 
great economy of the world is not hoarding, not restraining, not 
keeping back. 

That which produces is the thing that God requires, and the way in 
which he manifests his economy is in use, not hoarding. Don’t you 
make the miser—the genuine miser—to be the most miserable type 
of man? he who simply is hoarding up, laying by and salting down ; 
here, perhaps, salting it with the widow's tears, there salting it, per- 
haps, with blood ; continually drawing in the dollars and sucking 
them away ;--wherever you see a man like that, you will have to 
probe very dcep before you find any sonl at all, for all his being is 
absorbed in the one faculty of accumulation. Don’t you say he is 
the most extravagant man on earth ; he is letting everything noble in 
him die—letting his affections die, and all his capacities for lofty 
thought die—all this is perishing, and yet he thinks he is economical ! 
God pity such economists as he! God delights in use and in produc- 
tion, May we not reverently say that there was joy even with Cod, 
when He had made all things; when He sent the worlds spinning 
through space ; when He cast the constellations, in all their braided 
glory, across the heavens; when he made the grass, and caused the 
flowers to bloom. Doubtless there was joy with God, and that joy 
continues in everything produced. You think things are wasted— 
that that poor lump of carrion is all waste—that the leaves falling 
to-day in the October sunshine are wasted! No such thing! Wait 
till by and Ly, and the dead leaves and the carrion, wasting as you 
think them, will come up in roses and in golden corn. You thiak it 
is waste, perhaps, when God takes from you some object of desire— 
when he takes some child of your love, some partner of your life. 
Isit waste? Look into your, own soul, and see the loftier spiritual] 
affections that have come up there since that bercavement, and you 
see through the vistas of faith what shall be when God shall bring 
all together again in the grand synthesis of his plan. ‘That which 
seemed to you waste will be found to be use. and the noblest econc- 


my. And, ob man, that only is true economy in which you use your 
powers. 
Indolence is waste. ‘The slothful man is brother to him who is 


a great waster ;’’ he belongs to the same family, and sometimes 
changes place with him—he is a waster. The indolent man is the 
waste-pipe of creation. IIe is the waster who lives and does nothing ; 
lazy, especially morally lazy, spiritually dead, blind and inefficient. 
I repeat, then, my friends, that of all things in this world we are 
called upon to use our power ; and it is a dreadful, it isa most terri- 
bie sin, when a man can only say, ‘ Lord, here is thy talent, which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin.” 

Christ enunciates this law, and closes up the parable here with 
these words : ‘‘ For I say unto you, that unto every one which hath 
shall be given; and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken awry.” 

Let no man think, because he does nothing, that nothing is done 
by or through him ; and because a man thinks he is doing no harm, 
that no harm is really done. Heis doing harm if he is not doing 
good—if some positive bencfit is not flowing from his life. Power 
not used, is wasted. Your powers don’t keep as they were; you do 
not bring your soul back to God Almighty as you received it; it has 
changed and lost by your inaction. When men of fine abilities have 
nothing to do, rust out, and are all out of place, every faculty that 
is not employed becomes less and less efficient. 

Men do not differ so much in abilities, after all. Sometimes men 
hre called in God’s providence to do great work, and gifted with pe- 
culiar powers ; but after all, it is use that makes the difference. Use 
your talent and you will be able to do something greater; let it live 
idle, and you will be smaller to-morrow than you are to-day. We 
not only have power, but we are required to use our power. 

That of course brings us to the other head of my remarks: that we 
are all of us bound to make the best use of our power—of our entrust- 
ed gift. For after all we find that men do use their powers in very 
many ways, but alas! not always in the best ways. There is no proof, 
because a man has power, that he will use it in the best way. Men 
use their powers, but not in perfect harmony—they play upon one 
string, They belong to the class of one-string men, playing one 
monotonous tune in life. One man may work the budy to destruc- 


tion, and anotber man may work his brain ; but how few do we fine 
who harmoniously wed the two! 

J am thankful foranything that calls us out for exercise and bedily 
vigor. Let us not, however, rush into an extreme in that direction, 
but keep everything in harmony ; let the intellect do its work. the 
soul do its work, the body do ite work. 


v 


1 may say there are three general motives of action. Onc man acts 
solely from his own will. He says, ‘J will do this thing." God has 
given him power, but he leaves him free; and the man gays, “I will 
do this thing, or leave it undone.” He can not bear any restraint, 
he is very jealous of his liberty ; and perhaps he is all the while one 
of the meanest of slaves, and a miserable tool of his appetites— a poor 
float upon the current of events; and yct he prides himself on his 
will! How often this assumption thrusts itself upon us! 


Oh, the power of man’s will! It isa grand thing to contemplate. 
This is the real distinction of man over all other creatures; a will— 
a powcr to do this or that—the power to do right or wrong. No be- 
ing in the vieible universe possesses this power but man—the power 
to do right or wrong. The power of will clothes with splendor the 
path of achievement; and be rises nearer and nearer in his likeness 
to God. He has power to change even the forces of nature, and 
stamp the results of his thought upon things around him—he has 
power with the will to go wrong, to do basely and dethrone himself. 


How terrible is the contemplation, consequently, when a man lives 
merely from his will, unregarding and inconsiderate as to all else, 
having no law above himself! Js it not asad thing to see a young 
man, with all the powers of life all fresh, like a wild horse snorting 
over the prairie and plunging headlong, going ashe will? Ah, my 
friends, it is the case with two many people; they are doing just 
what they will, and their will has no supreme and guiding law! 

Again, there are those who act from motives of policy. They would 
like to sin, perhaps, but it is too expensive ; so they had better not 
sin—that’s the idea. Now, in some respects, tkis mesnness has a 
little good in it; it is at least beneficial to community, because men 
are restricted a little. A man rays, “ I had better be honest because 
it pays; every lie sticks out its ugly head and exposes me at last, 
and in one way or another I get a had oder among men.’”’ It is a 
contemptitle way of living in your business. This being honest be- 
cause it is the best policy—or doing better because it will pay—is itself 
a wretched moral condition. "There is, to be sure, a recognition of 
law——a certain show of gervice; but I tell you what it is, 1 am more 
afraid of the sneaking knaves than of the-bold rufiians. 

This servant, when he undertook to reason, made miserable logic 
of it. because he knew his master was a hard master, and he should 
therefore at least have put his money in the bank. This mode of 
false rcasoning—this doing good because it is policy—is an unstable 
way of reasoning. Iam afraid itis at the bottom of a great deal of 
religious reasoning, too. Men make faith and duty matters of policy 
and insurance. You can sneak around evil and keep.as close to it as 
you can, but don’t step over—it don’t pay. 

“The highest way, the noblest way of living, is when a man says “] 
must,” and “I ought” to do so and so; God has given me something 
to do; he has endowed me with an immortal soul, and I ought to use 
it to learn God’s will, and to do his work in the world. My friends, 
it is a great thing when the “I must” becomes “I ought;’ when 
men don't feel that they are constrained to do what is right, that 
they are forced to do it; but when they do it freely. The great Ger- 
man metapbysician speaks of ‘the categorical imperative transfigured 
by love ;” in other words, God’s law and right becomes the law of our 
free-will; God's law becomes transfigured into something we love to 
do; and when we say we ought to do this, we are glad to doit. Iam 
glad Iam put here for God's best purposes ; Iam glad I can serve him. 

Hearer, how is it with you? Do you not see what you ought todo; ff 
and what do you do? What is the logic of your life? 
your pound to the best advantage ? your faculties to the best advan- § 
tage for others, and for yourself? Is your soul vital with God’s law, E 
working according to God’s will? You are placed in this universe 9} 
with a power; are you using that power to the best advantage? And j § 
remember, we are all accountable, and we must render an account to! 
God, and we should continually recognize this accountability. You 
are accountable from your influence, from your political or social 
power; but if you deny, or fail in your duty to mankind, in one way |! 
or another, you will experience the misery of that denial. ; 

Use your powers, and the approval, ‘Well done, good and faithful > 
servant,” shall be yours. Abuse your powers, and you will receive 
the evil of that abuse. Here comes one man, with high powers, with 
a splendid intellect, and large influence ; and he must say, “ O God, ? 
have abused my powers, I have trampled the coronet of this nature of 
mine into the wire of my appetites ; I have been a man who has sought 
my own selfish ends, through the bazeness of political jugglery and 
social influence; I have been a man who has brutalized and debased 
myself; all thy pounds 1 have wasted, and scattered to the winds;” 
that is a terrible thing to say; but T tell you what is full as bad; it 
is when one comes and brings his little withered soul that has not 
grown a bit, and gays, “O Lord, here is thy pound which T kave kept 
laid up in a napkin!” 


————— 


Mrs. M. H. Coles in Boston. — 
We are informed that this Trance Spvaker has been highly sue- 
cessfui in ber late efforts in Boston. 


Are you using E 
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SPIRITUAL LYCEUM AND CONFERENCE. 
HELD EVERY TUESDAY EVEN'G, IN CLINTON HALL, EIGHTH 5T., NEAR B' WAY. 
SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION. 

Question : The influence of rum, tobacco, etc., on the other llfo, continued. 

Mr. Partripce—aAt the close of the last Conference, it will 
be recollected, he expressed a hope that on this occasion all 
would come prepared to state facts, if they have any, touching 
the question before us. Substantially it is the old question— 


the identical bone of theological contention which for centuries 


has divided the religious world. It lies at the bottom of the 
controversy between Orthodoxy and Universalism so called, 
and is, in fact, the moot point in all individual controversy re- 
specting the character of the other life. Can it be settled 
now? Are we, as Spiritualists, in possession of the requisite 
knowledge to lay this perturbed spirit of controversy, which 
‘for ages has haunted the Church like a nightmare, and ridden 
its doctors of divinity, with switch and spur, throughout the 
entire journey from the “dawn of the Reformation” down to 
the “ general suspense of faith ?” 

We claim that Spirits communicate; that we receive many. 
‘noble ideas, elevating influences, and undoubted evidence of 
purified affection from Spirits; and it is also maintained that 
doctrines, practices and influences directly the opposite are 
also inculcated and actually enjoyed by human beings who 
have left the body. What is wanted is a truthful and explicit 
statement of the facts upon which this latter conclusion rests. 
It is affirmed by some who question its soundness, that the facts 
put forth in support of the doctrine of evil spirits and their 
influence do not belong to that class of evidence which is the 
basis of Spiritualism, as accepted by all who have made it a 
matter of careful investigation. They say that mental states 
are transferable; that the mind in certain cases, through the 
law of transfer, may be infected with an error as certainly 
(and by the same Jaw) as one man, under certain conditions, 
may take the small-pox, for example, from another, while, in 
both cases the parties may be, and generally are, unconscious 
of the origin of the mischief. In short, they claim that what 
are called the facts of mesmerism are a ready index to the 
character of the reputed diabolism, showing its natural rela- 
tion with mesmeric phenomena, and, of consequence, to be of 
mundane origin. He does not fully coincide with this view; 
but it is a position taken, and those who hold it, necessarily 
can not be driven therefrom by any facts which may be ascribed 
to what they call mesmeric transfer ; and if it be true that an 
impressible mind may catch the “ doctrine of devils” from a 
ereed, as surely as the negative body may take the itch from 
one who has it, he does not see but they stand upon a sound 
foundation. 

What they require as evidence is, facts which can not be 
put in the schedule of mesmerism ; such, for example, as the 
production of writing in locked drawers or rooms, or under 
other circumstances precluding the possibility of having been 
written by mortals. They say they have such facts (and he 
knows they have), and that these facts, as witnessed all over 
the country, are uniformly of a sound moral character—that 
is to say, they inculcate the virtues; and what is required is, 
that the opposite character and purposes popularly ascribed 
to evil Spirits, shall be made to appear by proof as irrefragi- 
ble as are the facts upon which the existence of the spiritual 
world and its virtues are accepted as true. He thinks they 
are right in this; and if so, then is indicated what kind of 
evidence is needed. They have persistently maintained from 
the beginning that all the facts they have yet been able to 
verify as of unquestionable Spirit origin, have invariably bad 
au end of use ; and they have proclaimed from first to last, 
that whosoever has witnessed facts equaily unquestionable as 
to spiritual origin, manifesting a different character, purpose 
or ead, would confer a public benefit by stating them. The 
spiritual world, they say, is a question of fact; its reality is 
demonstrated by facts resulting entirely from its own volition, 
and justice demands, therefore, that its character be inferred 
from its own acts, and not from what men and women say of 
it, whether the utterance be from the trance, mesmeric or 
natural state. 

Mr. P. said it was competent for those who thought there 
were evil Spirits, to show, if they can, that those Spirits who 
can write communications without the use of a human organ- 
ism, in rooms locked up and by themselves, are in a different 
state or have different capabilities from others who are called 
evil, and therefore that evil Spirits can not utter themselves 
in that mode, but can only do it through mesmeric or similar 
states. 


Dr. Watuock, by way of indicating the nature of evidence 
{in his judgment) requisite to prove the love of tobacco, mur- 
der, ete., ete., to exist in the other life, related the facts wit- 
nessed by himself aud others at the house of Mr, Swain, in 
Buffalo, and read a correspondence relating thereto [all of 
which will be found on page 330]. He said, the experience 
of every day deepened the conviction in his mind that there is 
no progress for the studeut of Spiritualism—no safety in the 
path of his philosophy—save and except only as that path is 
illuminated by the rays of actual manifestation by Spirits. 
This is the pillar of fire by night and of cloud by day, which is 
to guide the earnest wanderer through the wilderness of igno- 
rance and error which lies between the Egypt of dogmatic 


theology and the land of promise, flowing with the milk and 
honey of light and truth. In the absence of these, the way- 
farer isin the dark, and without a guide, The history of 
Spiritualism is abundant in proof, that whosoever persistently 
sets up a philosophy, or proclaims himself “ wise” above what 
spiritual facts have “ written” concerning Spiritualism, is sure 
to land in that sphere or state of mental obfuscation, quite 
overlocked by too many reputed seers, but long since discov- 
ered by an English poet, and by him named, “ The limbus of 
vanity.” 

The Doctor had the further effrontery to declare himself of 

the opinion that for the modern Spiritualist. who for forty 
years, more or less, bad conscientiously rejected all word-testi- 
mony, whether of Bible or priest, Salem witchcraft, the Sun- 
day-school, or the sayings of clairvoyants, as incompetent to 
establish the fact of life beyond the grave—to build an hy- 
pothesis affirming the diabolical character of some in that life 
wholly upon word-testimony, is an unmitigated satire upon his 
own proficiency as a philosopher, and an outrage upon logical 
justice. 
: When an individual departed this life and entered upon the 
other, manifests a love of vice and crime by evidence as con- 
clusive as that which compelled the skeptic, after the most 
careful investigation, to admit the fact of the life itself, then 
are those charming features beaming from Church-creeds— 
those “lines of beauty ” which Hogarth never drew—the vile- 
ness of human nature, the justice of hell-torments, “ obsess- 
ion” by evil Spirits, and ultimate “ possession” by the 
“devil,” established forever as the living portrait of the 
“ sound doctrine.” As it is, or rather as it appears to him in 
all the light yet focalized upon these prominent features of 
Church theology, they do not rise to the dignity of a wood-cut 
caricature of the theology which is true; that is to say, they 
are false altogether. 


Dr. Younc: If in the other life he is to lose the love of 
tobacco and other things belonging to his present habits or pre- 
dilections, he should deem it equivalent to annihilation, for 
the reason that he would be incapable of self-identification. 
(Here the reporter was seized with a spasm of sympathetic 
horror that his learned friend had become so thoroughly iuter- 
penetrated by and assimilated with “a paper of fine cut,” as to 
endanger his identity should he throw away bis “ quid,” that 
he broke his reportorial pencil, and before he could repair the 
damage, and become cool enough to handle it again, the 
speaker had subsided. ) 


Dr. Gray: It must be conceded, surely, that a writing, for 
example, produced without the aid of mortal touch, is better 
evidence of spiritual presence and intelligence than would be 
a writing produced through his own hand. The former be- 
longs to what he considers the first class of evidence, and the 
latter to the second class. What he insists upon as necessary 
to establish diabolism and its train of abominations is, evi- 
dence which belongs to the first class. Of these two classes 
of evidence, one is infallible and the other is not. He does 
not say that the claim of interference with mortals by evil 
spirits, may not be true; he only asserts that no evidence of 
its truth, belonging to what he defines as the first elass, has 
yet reached him. 

Mr. Bennixnc knew a medium, whose dress indicated an 
upright and Christian character—that is to say, he Jooked like 
a Shaker, and he believed he had previously been a Methodist. 
He was possessed by a Spirit who delighted in cursing and 
swearing. Through prayer effectual and fervent, to which: 
this Spirit was at first very much opposed, he (not Mr. Ben- 
ning) was induced to leave off cursing, and finally, through 
his (Mr. Benning’s) influence, a progressed Spirit was induced 
to take charge of him and introduce him to his mother, who 
had pierced the upper spheres to a hight quite beyond the 
reach of maternal sympathy. 

Mr. Dresser wished to confine his remarks to the ques- 
tion. All lawyers know that when a brother lawyer is hard 
pressed, he will resort to shifts. 
who deny the common sense doctrine of obsession by Spirits: 
They come here conviuced a priori that the other life secures 
universal improvement of character, and then parade their 
“facts” to sustain that foregone conclusion. He should use 
evidence as it is used down town, and as it is used ordinarily. 
The facts cited are not to the point. Happily, through dili- 
gent search the past week, he has discovered some that are 
to the point. Lord Verulam collected facts for Lord Bacon, 
whose mighty mind induced therefrom the truths which will 
stand. That is the true method, or what is the same thing, 
the one he has followed in this matter. Here is one of his 
facts, [See in the Srmituat Tevecrarn of May 1, 1858, a 
communication over the signature of “ Van Vecktin,” though 
the reporter may be permitted to say hero, that the facts al- 
luded to occurred through what is called a trance medium.] 
Another caso is from the Danner of Tight, Oct. 8, 1859, con- 
tained ina letter to Mr. Shaw, of Vermont. Another fact. 
One Jim, a Spirit, had an interview with one Johnson, a hu- 
man, and wanted him to go to the sideboard and take a glass 
of brandy with him, but said “he was in a hell of a hurry.” 
He also made an appointment with said Johnson to dine with 
him, and was kind enough to suggest the bill of fare. He 
wanted a shad, a cream pic, and a cigar -considerably above 
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the value of three cents, Johnson procured one—market 
value, twelve and a balf cants—and at the time appointed 
Jim took his seat at the table, ate his shad aud cream pie 
with voracious appetite, and smoked away at bis best quality 
cigar like a locomotive. By way of posteript, Mr. Dresser 
added that “Jim” appeared ‘in the person of a lady well 
known to many in this city as a clairvoyant, and that ell the 
swearing, drinking. eating and smoking was done through her 
lips. Mr. Dresser also produced a written statement concern- 
ing the Irishman who, though in the Spirit world, could by 
no means get on without the drop of whisky s9 congenial to 
bis taste while in the body; but as the incipient affidavit does 
not add in the least to the value of the fact as stated in the 
report of the last Conference, the reader is respectfully there- 
unto referred. 

Dr. Gray: Thus far, no evidence that men love tobacco, 
etc., in the other life, has been given, save the unsupported 
testimony of persons supposed to be in the trance. 

Mr. Suirm: We shall probably agree that the same laws 
which govern here, controlled us there; hence, to know how 
Spirits will feel and act there, we have only to study the laws 
of human conduct, as illustrated by the present life. 

Dr. Hartocx: True, when we have found a law, we have 
discovered an eternal principle; but are we sure that we have 
found tbe law or laws governing the manifestation of life in 
the body ? It is asked, Does the Spirit, while in the body, 
love tobacco ?” He who can put a question like that, certainly 
has not made the necessary discovery of the laws applicable 
to the life present or to the life eternal. He bad a word or 
two on that topic which must be deferred for want of time. 

Adjourned, R. T. Warrock. 


GOETHE ON SPIRITS AND SPIRITUAL 


` INFLUENCE. 

Although we should allow no mind, however great, to tbink 
for us, yet the opinions and settled conclusions of distin- 
guished men on all subjects of human thought and phiłosophi- 
cal investigation are worthy of our consideration. On a ques- 
tion, therefore, of so much importance as that which has been 
so warmly discussed for the last ten or twelve years, namely, 
Can and do Spirits influence persons in the form? the conjec- 
tures and conclusions of the wise men of the past and the 
present are eagerly sought after. To those who believe that 
Spirits can and do influence men, it is gratifying to find that 
tbey are confirmed and sustained in their belicf by those whom 
the world bas pronounced wise, as well as great; while those 
who believe that Spiritualists are crazed or deluded, may have 
their judgment suspended upon a subject which they do not 
fully understand, and their minds awakened to a more earnest 
and candid reconsideration of the subject, when they are made 
aware that active and profound, thinkers have approved and 
sanctioned what they are condemning. I shall, therefore, pre- 
sent the readers of the TeLecrapy with a few quotations, for 
the purpose of showing what were the opinions of one of the 
greatest of Germans on Spirits and spiritual influences. I re- 
fer to Goethe, the poet, the writer, the philosopher, the origi- 
nal thinker, and the comprebensive miud whom Emerson bas 
deemed worthy of a place among the world’s “ representative 
The quotations are taken from a work published by 
Eckermann, and contain the opinions expressed by Goethe, on 
various subjects, in his private conversations with Eckermann. 


men. 


“ The nobler a man is, said Goethe, so much the more is he under 
the influence of demons,* and he must take heed aud not let his guid- 
ing will counsel him to a wrong path. There was something of de- 
monology in my connection with Schiller; it might have happened 
earlier or later, without so much significance ; but that it should cseur 


It is even so with those j just at this time, when I had my Italian journey behind me, and Sekil- 


ler began to be weary of his philosophical speculations, led to very ia- 
portant consequences for both.” —Eckermann's Conversations, p. O34. 

“ J can not but think that the demons, dallying wiih men, have placed 
among them single figures, so alluring that every one strives after 
them; so great, that nobody can reach them. Raplael was one—he 
whose thoughts and acts were equaly perfect; some distinguished fol- 
lowers have come near, but no one has equaied him. Mozart repre- 
sents the unattainable in music: Shakspeare in poetry. 1 know what 
you can say on the other side; but I reter to the natural dowry, the 
inborn wealth. Even so, none can stand by the side of Napoleon.’ — 
pe 823. 

* The demoniacal is that which can not be explained by reason or 
understanding; tf lies not in my naiure, but J am subject toe t. Napo- 
leon, said Eckermann, seems to have been of the demoniacal sort. 
He was so, said Gocthe, so thoroughly and in so high a degree that 
scarce any one is to be compared with him. Also our lato Grand 
Duke was such a nature, full of unlimited power of action and unrest, 
so that his own dominion was too litle fur him, and the greatest would 
have been too lite.” —p. 378. 

‘In poetry, said Goethe, especially in that which is wxconsciows, 
before which reason and understanding fall short, and which, there- 
fore, produces effects so far surpassing all expeotation, there is always 
* The reader will readily perceive, before he has road far, that tho 
words “demon”? and “demoniacal,” used by Goethe, do not mean 
e devil” and * devilish,” but that they are synonymous with ‘ Spirit” 
avi “ spiritual,” as we now use thom. 
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Mr. Pautripce—At the close of the last Conference, it will 
be recollected, he expressed a hope that on this occasion all 
would come prepared to state facts, if they have any, touching 
the question before us. Substantially it is the old question— 
the identical bone of theological contention which for centuries 
has divided the religious world. It lies at the bottom of the 
controversy between Orthodoxy and Universalism so called, 
and is, in fact, the moot point in all individual controversy re- 
gpecting the character of the other life. Can it be settled 
now? Are we, as Spiritualists, in possession of the requisite 
knowledge to lay this perturbed spirit of controversy, which 
‘for ages has haunted the Church like a nightmare, and ridden 
its doctors of divinity, with switch and spur, throughout the 
entire journey from the “ dawn of the Reformation” down to 
the “ general suspense of faith ?” 

We claim that Spirits communicate; that we receive many 
noble ideas, elevating influences, and undoubted evidence of 
purified affection from Spirits; and it is also maintained that 
doctrines, practices and influences directly the opposite are 
also inculeated and actually enjoyed by human beings who 
have left the body. What is wanted is a truthful and explicit 
statement of the facts upon which this latter conclusion reats. 
It is affirmed by some who question its soundness, that the facts 
put forth in support of the doctrine of evil spirits and their | 
influence do not belong to that class of evidence which is the 
basis of Spiritualism, as accepted by all who have made it a 
matter of careful investigation. They say that mental states 
are transferable; that the mind in certain cases, through the 
law of transfer, may be infected with an error as certainly 
(and by the same law) as one man, under certain conditions, 
may take the small-pox, for example, from another, while, in 
both cases the parties may be, and generally are, unconscious 
of the origin of the mischief. In short, they claim that what 
are called the facts of mesmerism are a ready index to the 
character of the reputed diabolism, showing its natura! rela- 
tion with mesmeric phenomena, and, of consequence, to be of 
muudane origin. He does not fully coincide with this view; 
but it is a position taken, and those who hold it, necessarily 
can not be driven therefrom by any facts which may be ascribed 
to what they call mesmeric transfer; aud if it be true that an 
impressible mind may catch the “doctrine of devils” from a 
creed, as surely as the negative body may take the itch from 
one who has it, he does not see but they stand upon a sound 
foundation. 

What they require as evidence is, facts which can not be 
put in the schedule of mesmerism ; such, for example, as the 
production of writing in locked drawers or rooms, or under 
other circumstances precluding tho possibility of having been 
written by mortals. They say they have such facts (and he 
knows they have), and that these facts, as witnessed all over 
the country, are uniformly of a sound moral character—that 
is to say, they inculcate the virtues; and what is required is, 
that the opposite character and purposes popularly ascribed 
to evil Spirits, shall be made to appear by proof as irrefragi- 
ble as are the facts upon which the existence of the spiritual 
world and its virtues are accepted as true. He thinks they 
aro right in this; and if so, then is indicated what kind of 
evidence is needed. They have persistently maintained from 
the beginning that all the facts they have yet been able to 
vorify as of unquestionable Spirit origin, have invariably had 
an end of use ; and they have proclaimed from first to last, 
that whosoever has witnessed facts equally unquestionable as 
to spiritual origin, manifesting a different character, purpose 
or end, would confer a public bevefit by stating them. The 
Spiritual world, they say, is a question of fact; its reality is 
‘demonstrated by facts resulting entirely from its own volition, 
and justice demands, therefore, that its character be inferred 
from its own acts, and not from what men and women say of 
it, whether the utterance be from the trance, mesmeric or 
natural state. 

Mr. P. said it was competent for those who thought there 
were evil Spirits, to show, if they can, that those Spirits who 
can write communications without the use of a human organ- 
ism, in rooms locked up and by themselves, are in a different 
state or have different capabilities from others who are called 
evil, and therefore that evil Spirits can not utter themselves 
in that mode, but can only do it through mesmeric or similar 
states. 


Dr. Hatuock, by way of indicating the nature of evidence 
{in his judgment) requisite to prove the love of tobacco, mur- 
der, ctc., etc., to exist in the other life, related the facts wit- 
nessed by himself aud others at the house of Mr. Swain, in 
Buffalo, and read a correspondence relating thereto [all of 
which will be found on page 330}. He said, the experience 
of every day deepened the conviction in his mind that there is 
uo progress for the student of Spiritualism—no safety in the 
path of his philosophy—save and except only as that path is 
illuminated by the rays of actual manifestation by Spirits. 
This is the pillar of fire by night and of cloud by day, which is 
to guide the earnest wanderer through the wilderness of igno- 
ranco and error which lies between the Egypt of dogmatic 


theology and the land of promise, flowing with the milk and 
honey of light and truth. In the absence of these, the way- 
farer isin the dark, and without a guide, 
Spiritualism is abundant in proof, that whosoever persistently 
sets up a philosophy, or proclaims himself “ wise” above what 
spiritual facts have “ written” concerning Spiritualism, is sure 
to land in that sphere or state of mental obfuscation, quite 
overlocked by too many reputed secrs, but long since discov- 
ered by an English poet, and by him named, “ The limbus of 


the opinion that for the modern Spiritualist-who for forty 
years, more or less, had conscientiously rejected all word-testi- 
mony, whether of Bible or priest, Salem witcheraft, the Sun- 
day-school, or the sayings of clairvoyants, as incompetent to 
establish the fact of life beyond the grave—to build an hy- 
pothesis affirming the diabolical character of some in that life 
wholly upon word-testimony, is an unmitigated satire upon his 
own proficiency as a philosopher, and an outrage upon logical 
justice. 

When an individual departed this life and entered upon the 
other, manifests a love of vice and crime by evidence as con- 
clusive as that which compelled the skeptic, after the most 
careful investigation, to admit the fact of the life itself, then 
are those charming features beaming from Church-creeds— 
those “ lines of beauty ” which Hogarth never drew—the vile- 
ness of human nature, the justice of hell-torments, “ obsess- 
ion” by evil Spirits, and ultimate “ possession” by the 
“devil,” established forever as the living portrait of the 
“ sound doctrine.” As it is, or rather as it appears to him in 
all the light yet focalized upon these prominent features of 
Church theology, they do not rise to the dignity of a wood-cut 
caricature of the theology which is true; that is to say, they 
are false altogether. 


Dr. Youne: If in the other life he is to lose the love of 
tobacco and other things belonging to his present habits or pre- 
dilections, he should deem it equivalent to annihilation, for 
the reason that he would be incapable of self-identification. 
(Iere the reporter was seized with a spasm of sympathetic 
horror that his learned friend had become so thoroughly iuter- 
penetrated by and assimilated with “a paper of fine cut,” as to 
endanger his identity should he throw away his “ quid,” that 
he broke his reportorial pencil, and before he could repair the 
damage, and become cool enough to handle it again, the 
speaker had subsided. ) 


Dr. Gray: It must be conceded, surely, that a writing, for 
example, produced without the aid of mortal touch, is better 
evidence of spiritual presence and intelligence than would be 
a writing produced through his own hand. The former be- 
longs to what he considers the first class of evidence, and the 
latter to the second class. What he insists upon as necessary 
to establish diabolism and its train of abominations is, evi- 
dence which belongs to the first class. Of these two classes 
of evidence, one is infallible and the other is not. He does 
not say that the claim of interference with mortals by evil 
spirits, may not be truc; he only asserts that no evidence of 
its truth, belonging to what he defines as the first class, has 
yet reached him. 

Mr. Benninc knew a medium, whose dress indicated an 
upright and Christian character—that is to say, he looked like 
a Shaker, and he believed he had previously been a Methodist. 
He was possessed by a Spirit who delighted in cursing and 
swearing. Through prayer effectual and fervent, to which 
this Spirit was at first very much opposed, he (not Mr. Ben- 
ning) was induced to leave off cursing, and finally, through 
his (Mr. Benning’s) influence, a progressed Spirit was induced | 
to take charge of him and introduce him to his mother, who 
had pierced the upper spheres to a hight quite beyond the 
reach of maternal sympathy. 

Mr. Dresser wished to confine his remarks to the ques- 
tion. All lawyers know that when a brother lawyer is hard 
pressed, he will resort to shifts. It is even so with those 
who deny the common sense doctrine of obsession by Spirits: 
They come here convinced a priori that the other life secures 
universal improvement of character, and then parade their 
“facts” to sustain that foregone conclusion. He should use 
evidence as it is used down town, and as it is used ordinarily. 
The facts cited are not to the point. Happily, through dili- 
gent search the past week, he has discovered some that are 
to the point. Lord Verulam collected facts for Lord Bacon, 
whose mighty mind induced therefrom the truths which will 
stand. That is the true method, or what is the same thing, 
the one he has followed in this matter. Here is one of his 
facts. [See in the SrinituaL Tzvecraru of May 1, 1858, a 
communication over the signature of “ Van Vecktin,” though 
the reporter may be permitted to say here, that the facts al- 
luded to occurred through what is called a trance medium.] 
Another caso is from the Banner of Light, Oct. 8, 1859, con- 
tained ina letter to Mr. Shaw, of Vermont. Another fact. 
One Jim, a Spirit, had an interview with one Johnson, a bu- 
man, and wanted him to go to the sideboard and take a glass 
of brandy with him, but said “he was in a hell of a hurry.” 
He also made an appointment with said Johnson to dine with 
him, and was kind enough to suggest the bill of fare. He 
wanted a shad, n cream pie, and a cigar -considerably above 


vanity.” 
The Doctor had the further effrontery to declare himself of 
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the value of three cents. Johnson procured one—market 
value, twelve and a balf cents—and at the time appointed 


The history of] Jim took his seat at the table, ate his shad and cream pie 


with voracious appetite, and smoked away at his best quality 
cigar like a locomotive. By way of posteript, Mr. Dresser 
added that “Jim” appeared in the person of a lady well 
known to many in this city as a clairvoyant, and that all the 
swearing, driuking, eating and smoking was done through ber 
lips. Mr. Dresser also produced a written statement concern- 
ing the Irishman who, though in the Spirit world, could by 
no means get on without the drop of whisky so congenial to 
his taste while in the body; but as the incipient affidavit does 
not add in the least to the value of the fact as stated in the 
report of the last Conference, the reader is respectfully there- 
unto referred. 

Dr. Gray: Thus far, no evidence that men love tobacco, 
ete., in the other life, has been given, save the unsupported 
testimony of persons supposed to be in the trance. 

Mr. Smirnu: We shall probably agree that the same laws 
which govern here, controlled us there; hence, to know how 
Spirits will feel and act there, we have only to study the laws 
of human conduct, as illustrated by the present life. 

Dr. Hattock: True, when we bave found a law, we have 
discovered an eternal principle; but are we sure that we have 
found tbe law or laws governing the manifestation of life in 
the body ? It is asked, Does the Spirit, while in the body, 
love tobacco ??” He who can put a question like that, certainly 
has not made the necessary discovery of the laws applicable 
to the life preseut or to the life eternal. He had a word or 
two on that topic which must be deferred for want of time. 

Adjourned, R. T. Harroce. 


GOETHE ON SPIRITS AND SPIRITUAL 
` INFLUENCE. 

Although we should allow no mind, however great, to think 
for us, yet the opinions and settled conclusions of distin- 
guished men on all subjects of human thought and philosophi- 
cal investigation are worthy of our consideration. On a ques- 
tion, therefore, of so much importance as that which has been 
so warmly discussed for the last ten or twelve years, namely, 
Cen and do Spirits influence persons in the form? the conjee- 
tures and conclusions of the wise men of the past and the 
present ure eagerly sought after. To those who believe that 
Spirits can and do influence men, it is gratifying to find that 
they are confirmed and sustained in their belief by those whom 
the world bas pronounced wise, as well as great; while those 
who believe that Spiritualists are crazed or deluded, may have 
their judgment suspended upon a subject which they do not 
fully understand, and their minds awakened to a more earnest 
and candid reconsideration of the subject, when they are made 
aware that active and profound, thinkers have approved and 
sanctioned what they are condemning. I shall, therefore, pre- 
seut the readers of the TeLecrarn with a few quotations, for 
the purpose of showing what were the opinions of one of the 
greatest of Germans on Spirits and spiritual influences. I re- 
fer to Goethe, the poet, the writer, the philosopher, the origi- 
nal thinker, and the comprebensive miud whom Emerson has 
deemed worthy of a place among the world’s “ representative 
men. The quotations are taken from a work published by 
Eckermann, and contain the opinions expressed by Goethe, on 
various subjects, in his private conversations with Eckermann. 

« The nobler a man is, said Goethe, so much the more is he under 
the influence of demons,* and he must take heed nud not let his guid- 
ing will counsel him to a wrong path. There was something of de- 
monology in my connection with Schiller; it might have happened 
earlier o! later, without so much significance ; but that it should occur 
just at this time, when I had my Italian journey behind mo, and Schil- 
ler began to be weary of his philosophical speculations, led to very im- 
portant consequences for both.”—ckermann’s Conversations, p. 284. 

t I can not but think that the demons, dallying with men, have placed 
among them single figures, so alluring that every one strives after 
them; so great, that nobody can reach them. Raphael was one—ho 
whose thoughts and acts were equaliy perfect; some distinguished fol- 
lowers have come near. but no one has equaled him. Mozart repre- 
sents the unattainable in music: Shakepeare in poetry. I know what 
you can say on the other side; but I refer to the natural dowry, the 
inborn wealth. Even so, none can stand by the side of Napoleon.”’— 
p. 323. 

“ The demoniacal is that which can not be explained by reason or 
understanding; i: lies not in my nature, but I am subject to tt. Napo- 
leon, said Eckermann, seems to have been of the demoniacal sort. 
He was so, said Gocthe, so thoroughly and in so high a degree that 
scarce any one is to be compared with him. Also our lato Grand 
Duke was such a nature, fall of unlimited power of action and unrest, 
so that his own dominion was too little for him, and the greatest would 
have been too littie.”—p. 378. 

“In poetry, said Goethe, especially in that which is unconscious, 


before which reason and understanding fall short, and which, there- 
fore, produces effects so far surpassing all expectation, there is always 


* The reader will readily perceive, before he has road far, that tho 
words “demon” and ‘demoniacal,” used by Goethe, do not mean 
s“ devil” and “devilish,” but that they are synonymous with ‘ Spirit” 
and “spiritual,” as we now use thom. 
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throws itself willingly into significant individuals, especially when 
they are in high places, like Frederick and Peter the Great. Our late 
Grand Duke had it in such a degree that nobody could resist him. 
He influenced men by his mere tranquil presence, without needing 
even to show himself good-humored and friendly. All that I under- 
took by his advice succeeded; so that when my own mind could not 
decide, I needed only to ask him, and he instantly prescribed what 
was sure of happy results. He would have been enviable indeed, if 
he could have possessed himself of my ideas and iny strivings; for 
when the demon forsook him, and only the human was lejt, he knew not 
how to work, and was much troubled et tt. In Byron, also, this element 
was probably very active, giving him such powers of attraction, espe- 
cially with women.’’—pp, 381-2. 

“ The demoniacal clement throws itself willingly into figures of im- 
portance, and prefers somewhat darkened times. In a clear, prosaic 
something of the demoniacal. The same is true of music, in the high- 
est degree. Understanding can not reach its elevation, and influences 
flow from it which master all, and of which none is able to give him- 
self an account. Therefore can not religious worship dispense with 
it; itis one of the chief means of working wonders upon men. It 
city, like Berlin, for instance, it would scarcely find occasion to mani- 
fest itself.” —p. 895, 

“I was drawn into the undertaking” (writing the “ Motamor- 
phoses of Plants”) ‘ almost against my will, by some demoniacal injlu- 
ence which I could not resist.”—p. 386. 

It is worthy of remark, that this work, which Goethe was 
drawn iuto by some demoniacal influence whieh he could not 
resist, was so far in advance of his age, that the scientific 
world laughed at it. It was a projection of comprehensive 
principles in vegetable physiology, which lie at the very 
foundation of the science, and which, in connection with his 
vast generalizations in reference to the veretebral animal skele- 
ton, luid the foundation of the science of Morphology. 


PAYTON SPENCE, 


THE WEST WANTS TO MAKE A PRESIDENT. 

We see the Western papers are complaining that no Presi- 
dent has been taken from their section of the country, aud 
they claim that the next Executive shall be a Western man. 
We hardly know what they call West, but the Chicago Press 
and Tribune, and other Western papers, give the following 
facts in justification of their claim. We don’t care so much 
where the President comes from as we care for his principles 
and qualifications. We want a man of stern integrity, who 
understands human nature and its needs, and has decision 
enough to administer government in a way calculated to give 
the freest scope and encouragement to the normal unfoldment 
of true manhood consistent with equality of rights. 

We thiuk our Government has got into a bad way, and we 
do not think its course can be changed by men selected from 


among the abettors of its present corruptions, who are impreg- 
pated with its influences, or by men pledged to one or another 
course. Neither do we believe errors in the Executive adin- 
istration are to be corrected by men who want and seek the 
office of President, for this reason, among others, that the 
very nature of office-seeking consists in promises, pledges, and 
the greatest duplicity, which hampers the candidate’s action 
and uullifies his integrity when elected. We ask for a fresh 
man. Presidents have hitherto been selected from the follow- 
ing States : ; 


Administrations, __ Names. Whore from. 

1 President, Washington, Va. 
VY. President, Adams, Mass. 

2 President, Washington, Va. 

‘ V. President, Adams, Mass 
3 President, Adams, Mass 
V. President, Jefferson, Va. 

4 President, Jefferson, Va. 

V. President, Burr, N.Y. 
5 President, Jefferson, Va. 
V, President, Clinton, N.Y. 
6 President, Madison, Va. 
V. President, Clinton, N. Y. 
7 President, Madison, . Va. 
V. President, Gerry, Mass. 
8 President, Monroe, Va. 
V. President, Tompkins, N.Y 
9 President, Monroe, Va. 
V. President, Tompkins, N.Y 
10 President, J. Q. Adams, Mass. 
V. President, Jalhoun, S.C. 
11 President, Jackson. ‘Tenn 
V. President, Jalhoun, 8.C. 
12 President, Jackson, Tenn. 
V. President, Van Buren, N.Y 
13 President, Van Buren, N.Y 
V. President, Johnson, Ky. 
14 Prerident, Harrison, (t mo.), Ohio 
V. President, ‘Tyler, Ma. 
15 Presideut, Tyler, Va. 
16 President, Polk, Kenn. 
V. President, Dallas, Pa, 
17 President, Taylor, (1 year), La. 
V. President, Fillmore, N. Y. 
18 President, Fillmore, N.Y. 
19 President, Pierce, NAL 
` V. President, King, Ala. 
20 President, Juchanun, Pa. 
V. President, Breckenridge, Ky. 
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NEW WORK ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have announced 
in a oircular that tbey have in Press, and will publish on 
the First of January next, a new work by Ronert 
Dare Owen, on what is usually called the “ supernatural.” 
The book will be entitled, “Foot-folls on the Boundary of 
Another World.” 

Until within the last two or three years, Mr. Owen was 
avowedly skeptical in regard to spiritual existences, His at 
tention was called to the subject of spiritual manifestations 
hy lis father, Robert Owen, the venerable socialistic. philoso- 
pher, who has himself subsequently become a Spirit. The 
facts, however, which Mr. R.-at first witnessed in the presence 
of a medium were not such as to convey conviction, and he 
remained skeptical until convineed by unlooked-for evidence 
which occurred among his personal associates at Naples, at 
which place he was residing as American Minister. From that 
moment he pursued the investigation with zeal aud ardor, and, 
from what we kuow of the manuscript of his forthcoming 
work, with a success commensurate with his well-known intel- 
lectual abilities. 

Mr. Owen’s book, a3 stated in the circular, contains “ many 
facts, few opinions, no dogmatism. Five-sixths of it consists 
of narratives, to the number of more than a hundred, and 
these are chiefiy the personal collections of its author during 
his residence in Italy, France and England.” What adds to 
the value of his work, and relieves it from a great deal of pre- 
judice with whieh sectarians and the outside world would 
otherwise necessarily regard it, is the fact that its materials 
are chiefly collected from sources totally disconnected from 
those current phenomena and philosophizings that are distinct- 
ively termed “ Spiritualism,” and many of its- facts occurred 
in the experience of persons in France, England and else- 
where, long before the current Spiritualistic movement origi- 
nated. Many very astonishing phenomena in the category of 
house- hauntings and apparitions are therein set forth, and the 
ulleged evidences of presentiments, second-sight, ete., are ex- 
amined, and many facts bearing upon the subject are cited ; 
and Mr. O. cites, or at lcast places reliance upon, no facts 
which he has not abundantly and carefully verified. ‘To these 
verifications Mr. O. has paid particular attention, sometimes 
spending ten days or a fortnight in authenticating a single 
story. He has also bestowed a fair share of attention upon 
the more ordinary phenomena of table-moving, rapping, writ- 
ing, trance-mediumship, cte., yet without making these ex- 
actly the staple materials of his work. 

Seme months ago, Mr. Owen, while in this city, read por- 
tions of his manuscript to a private circle of intelligent por- 
sons assembled to hear them, at which it was our pleasure to 
be present. His style and manner of treating the subjgct 
elicited the admiration of every one present; and we expect 


. tin his book, when issued, one of the most cogent, convincing 


and useful treatises on spiritual manifestations that have yet 
Mr. 0.’s book will be published about the 
first of January next, and we hope immediately to have a sup- 
ply on hand. 


ANTIQUITY OF SPIRIT RAPPINGS. 
Dr. D. J. Magown says that spirit rapping and spirit mce- 
diums and circles for keeping up intercourse with Spirits, were 
common in Ningpoo as carly as 1344. Abbo Huc, a famous 


| Catholic missionary to China, an author, in his last book, 


speaking of Ruburk, a Franciscan priest, born in Brabant 


' {about 1220, who went on a misson to Tartary, says: 


“It is rather curious, too, that table rapping and table turning 


-|were in use in the thirteenth century among the Mongols, in the 


wilds of ‘Tartary. Ruburk uimself witnessed an instance of the 
kind. Ou the eve of the ascension, the mother of Margon, feeling 


-|very ill, the first soothsather was summoned for consultation, when 
- | he performed some magie by rapping on the table.”—A gitator. 


Tur Ovorsr Cuunen IN Awerica.—It was built in 1681, in the 
town of Hingham, Mass., and is still occupied as a place of worship. 
The bell rope hangs down in the middle of the house, where it was 
placed in order that the bell might be rung instantly to give the 
nlarm of any sudden Indian incursion. There are many of the old- 
fashioned square pews in the house, enclosed by what resembles more 
a high and substantial painted fence than anything to be seen in a 
modern church, ‘The frame is of oak, and the beams are huge and 
numerous. ‘The old house is good for two hundred years more. This 
old church has an old pastor, the Rev. Joseph Richardson having 
preached in it for fifty-three years. 


ER. 


A CHALLENGE TO DISCUSS SPIRITUALISM. 


We copy the following from the New Brighton (Pa.) 
Times : 


Lorton New Brreuton Times : I am not desirous of controversy, 
but as there have recently been many migrepresentations mado here 
prejudicial to Spiritualism and its defenders, and in order that its real 
claims may be set forth, and that both sides may be heard, I propose, 
Mr. Editor, with your consent, to discuss in your columns, the follow- 
ing question, with any Clergyman or Layman in this vicinity, who 
may be considered an acknowledged representative of the Anti-Spir- 
itual theory. 

“Do the Spirits of departed Imman beings continue to manifest 
their presence, power, and intelligence to their friends who remain on 
earth ?” 

The arguments to be based on well-authenticated facts—upon the 
evidences recorded in the Bible, and upon human testimony in all 
ages. Believing with Jefferson, that “ Itrror is harmless so long as 
Reason is left free to combat it,” and that “any theory, hypothesis, 
philosophy, or institution that fears investigation, openly manifests ite 
own error,” I desire to cherish no theory or opinion that will not 
stand this ordeal. 

Any person accepting this proposition, will address Box 18, New 
Brighton Post Office. 

Mito A. TOWNSEND. 


The editor remarks as follows : 

“Concerning the proposition of Mr. Townsend, to be found in 
another column, we would say, that although we are far from endors- 
ing the Spiritual theory, yet we would have no personal objection to a 
rational and orderly discussion of the question proposed. And, with 
this view, our columns are open, if the proposition is accepted—pro- 
vided the parties will limit their discussion to a column a week, and 
to twelve papers.” 

If the opponents of Spiritualism think they can defend 
their position, they will not fail to improve this most favorable 
opportunity, and thus disabuse the public mind of the alleged 
delusion and growing influence of Spiritualism. We think 
they are fast getting into the position of the two negroes who 
got under a tree in a severe thunder shower, One of them 
was very-much frightened to see the lightning striking all 
around them, and he, in much agitation, asked the other if he 
could pray. He answered, “ No; and what for you ask me 
that?” & Because,” said the other, “something must be done 
mighty quick !” 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL NOTICES. 


-Dodworth’s next Sunday. 


Andrew Jackson Davis will Iecture at Dodworth’s Academy, next 
Sunday, morning and evening. 

Bay Mr. and Mra. Uriah Clark, editors of the Clarion, will speak 
at Dodworth’s Academy, 806 Broadway, next Sunday, at half-past 
10 and half-past 7 o'clock. 

BE~ The Spiritual Lyceum and Conference hold regular sessions 
each Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, and Tucsday evenings at 7 o'clock, 
in Clinton Hall, Astor Piace. ‘The public are invited. Seats free. 


Lecture in Utica, 

Charles Partridge will lecture at Utica, on Sunday next, Novem- 
ber 6. 

Miss Hardinge’s Movements. 

Miss Emma Hardinge will lecture in St. Louis during the month of 
October; address care of A. Miltenberger, Esq., St. Louis, During 
November, at Evansville and Memphis. In December and January, 
at New Orleans and such other southern cities as she can visit before 
her return to Philadelphia in March, 1860. All letters directed 
to No, 8 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., will be duly forwarded. 
irs. Middlebrook’s Lectures. 

Mrs. A. M. Middlebrook, (formerly Mrs. Henderson.) will lecture 
in Willimantic, Oct. 16th, 28d, and 80th; in Oswego every Sunday 
in November; in Providence, Dec. 18th aud 26th, Jan. 1st and 8th: 
Memphis, Tenn., in February ; St. Louis, in March. Applications 
for week evenings will be attended to. Address, Box 422, Bridge- 
port, Conu, 


Mrs. Spence’s Lectures. : 
Mrs. Amanda M. Spence will lecture at Worcester, Mass., the lat, 
2d, 3d, and 4th Sundays of November ; at Boston, Mass, in Decen- 
ber, and at Providence, R. 1, in February ; Foxborough, Maw., 2d, 
3d and 4th Sundays in January ; at Philadelphia, Pa., in May. Mre. 
Spence may be addressed ut cither of the above places, or at 534 Broad. 
way, N. Y. 
Meetings in Cincinnati. 

Koiror Teresrarn: Will you please by this give notice in your 
columns that the Spiritualists of Cincinnati have lately reorganized 
for the purpose of having regular Sunday lectures. Mr. Parde ix 
speaking for us this month. We wish to make pre-engagements with 
lecturers, and respeetfully desire such as are able and relinb!e to write 
the undersigned with a view of future engagement, Can Mr. Joel 
Tiffany speak for us the next month—November? R. P. Ambler, 
Miss Martha THulett of Hinois, and Miss Laura De Force are respit- 
fully requested to drop a line, giving their address or stating when 
they can come this way, to Dr. N, B.Wonrs, Chairman of Committee, 

Cincixnatr, Oct. 16, 1859. 


Dr. Redman going South. 

Doctor G. A. Redman, the test medium, author of “ Mystic Hours,” 
leaves this city Tucaday, 25th inst., for his southern tour. Friends in 
the South desiring his services, will address him at 17u Bleecker-street, 
New York, from whence all communications willgbe forwarded to 
him. 


fp rtnemmneores = = ~- : — à $ ee 
THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


SCOTT'S HEALING INSTITUTE, __ 
0. 36 BONDSTREET, NEW-YORK 


one of the moet con:enient, beautiful aad bealthy location um 
the oity of Now York eight deors cast of Broadway. 
JOHN SAINT, Proper mtor. 


JOHN SCOTT, 


SPIRITUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
CHARLES PARTRIDGITS 


‘CATALOGUE. 


No. 4288 BROADWAY, NEW ZORE. 


pay interest as aforesaid may be refunded out of the prococds 
of the said taxes when received inte-the Treasury. 

See.-4. An manual mx is hereby snposed, and stall bo tevied 
and collocted in the same manner as other State Taxes are icvicd 
and collected, suffiteatiy to pay the interest und redeem. the 
principal of theioarshereby authorized,.wahin eighteen years 
from 386 timo 3f:the-centracting thereof. ‘Fhe Comptroller shall 
ascer ain and céterining what sum, bheing. applied in pay mans of 


Mystic Hours, or Spiritual Experiences: 
By.D G. A. Redman. Pres $125. Postage 19 cents. 
This bosk details the maim test phenomena thst ha wxossured 
in the experience efone of the Lest known mediums. 
Xie Road to ppur:vcausm.” 
Being a series ot tour lectayes, by vr. R. T. Hallock. 
Lzecrurx I.—Spiritalism Censidered as a Sxentilic Problem. 
Lecrvae Ii.—Spiritualism Considered as a Saunce. 


Iecrere lil.—Spaitualism Considered wit» Respect: te its 
Diffcclties and Objections, both Intrinsic art Extrinsic. 


principal ‘and iatérest.in the first year afer Jhe tax can by cob 
loctcs as afores<id, and in each succsedinz. year thereafter, ith- 
in the period of e'giteen years from ‘le time ef contractingsaid 


SETRIT AND MaASNETIC BHYSIGIAN. 


Tuis being an ago when aimesi everything. in the shane of an. 
advertisement is considered Humbug, we desine persons «he may 


Lgctcge 1V.—The Science Izapartially Appli ad 

Price 20 cents ; psainyo:3-cents. 
PBs ands 

A Compilation of lalm- Hymas, Chants Anthems. ete. et 

be ‘ying the Spiriton’. lrogreosive ang Kelormatory Sentai 

w the Age. Price, 75 vut» , postiga, 13 cents. 


New Testament Miracles ard Modern Miracles. 


loan, \All be suffolontese pay the interest and redeem the p2‘no} 
ple of zaid loan within. said period of etzbteem years ; and rhall 
in cach year appcrtion. the sum so revuf{ned mong the sev-rat 
countics0f this State, aecording to the thes Jast cosrected us 
sessme ® rolls retusnexd to his oflice, vad -eballzive notice ofeach 
appoint-nont.to tha Boards of Supervisors of te respective c on- 
tivs. Jt shall be thaeduty of the Bo`zds of Supervisors of the 
respect! © counties te cause the amourtso apgertioned in eich 


_ “ee Met embraces all the principai works devoted arpi rywal 
‘Ati. wbetuer published by ourselves or others, and will ssm 
prehvud all works of value that way bo issued heresfer. Tas 
comler's attcutiow is particularly invited to tuose narei. heirs, 
ali of which may be found at the elice of the SPinmuus iiw- 
wkaiti, Tho postage on hooks is ene seut per ouncoy ad. tuo 
wens where tho distance ia over thee thousand miles, zad. a wil 
faves must be pre-paid. Persons ordermg bopks should these 


be aaflicted to write +9 those who bave been rekeved or cared at’ 
tho Soots Healing Ir stitute, saad satisfy themselyes that we do not’ 
clakn-balf what in /astice to xunwelvcs wo cosid. 

Worhave taken a arge, haadseme, and co: 3nsedious Monse, for 
tho parpose of acco amodatiang those who may romo froma dis- 
tances to be treated. 

Herand Cold Wy: ter Fath: ia the House ;, atwo Magnetic and 
Medianad Baths. adaptsd to Joc1ar complai aki In tact. we have + 


yc seen 


fore seud sufiicient money to cover the peice of postays- 
Lyucc of the Merning Land. 
Bs Tev. Thomas L.. Harris. A beautiful poem of 5/000. ines 
1 255 pages) 12mo, ‘siittated in dirty hours, printed on Rue 
Rest paper? and-clegantly bowad. Price, piain musla, 2% 
rents 7 mnan gilt, 31; meroeco gill, $1 25. Chaslos Pacs- 
“trige, publisher. 
| Epis of the Starry Heaven. 
by Rev. Thomas L.-darris. Spoken in 26 hours zad 16 io 
ntos, while in the trance state. 210 pages, 12mo, 4,000 liaws. 
Trice, plain bound, 7$ cents ; gilt muslin, $1. Mostage, 12 
cents. Charles Partridge, pudiisher. 


Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris, author of “Epic o3 the Stery 
Heaven’ and ‘' Lyric ofthe Morning Land.” 417 pages, l2mo. 
Price, plain boards, $1 £0; gilt, $2. Postaga, 20 caers 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 
- spirit-Manifestations, 
Uy Dr, Hare. Experimental investigation of tho Spirit-zant- 
` tcetations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Suyirit-world ro- 
-specting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God. Price $1 75. 
LVostaze, 30 cents. Charlos Partridge, publisier 


- The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volumo 1, a few copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. Price, $2. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Tho Spiritual Telegraph. 
“Volumo V., complete. Price, $8. 


‘The Telegraph Papers. 

Nine Volumes, 12mo, for the yeeTx 1858, '4 and ’5, about 4,- 
500 pages, with complete index to cach volume, handsomely 
bound. These books contain all the more important articles 

‘froin tho weekly SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, and embrace nearly ali 
the important spiritua! facts which bave been made public 
during the three years ending May, 1857. Tho price of these 
books i3 75 cents per volume. Postage, 20 centz per volume, 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Shekinah, Vol. L. 
Ry 8. B. Brittan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefly tw 
-an inquiry into the spiritual naturo and relation of Man. 
Bound in muslin, price, $2; elegantly bound in morocco, tet 
‘tered and gilt ina stylo suitable for a giit book, price, 33. 
Postage, Si cents. Charles Partridge, publisher, 
\Jolures IT. and ITI. 
Wisin bound in mustin. $1 50 each ; extra bound m 1aoroceo, 
tantsomoely gilt, $2 each. Postage, 24 cents each. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 
Brittan and Richmond's Discussion. 
490 pages, octavo. This work contains twenty-four letter: 
from ewch of the parties above named, embodying a great 
number of facts and arguinents, pro-and con, designed to il 
Inetrate the spiritual phenomena of all ages, but especialiy the 
modern manifestations. Price, $1. Postage, 28 cents, Charles 
Partridge, pudtishor. 
The Rationale of Spiritualism. 
A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing two extemporaneous loo 


By 4. H. Fowler. Tue cumparative amovnt of evi lence fo 
euch ; tue nature of both , tewtimbay of a buuurei witurs-ex, 
An Frsay reni beiore the Divinity svbvol. Cambrnigo. Price 

RA cents > postara. $ conta : 


TIFFANY & C0., 
550 LBROADWWAY, 
LAIM for their entire stock, in comparicen 
with any other {2 this conntry, superiority for-its extent, 
quailty, and beauty; and farther, that their prices ape 2s losue 
those of any ctier houro. 
They. would especially enumerate 


DIAMONDS AND UTHER PRECICTS STONES, FEARLS, LXS 
FINE JEWQRY. 
SILVER WARE, 


Guaranteed of Englisd Sterling (926-1060 pure), the etancard 
decreed by metallurgists the bese possible for curability 22d 


Deausy. 
WATURSS, 
Of atl.the best makers. (They aro the only agents a 
for tiie sale of Charles Frodsham’s:Watchea, concc Jed 4o 
bess pocket time piecos ever maca:): 
RRONZE STATUES AND VASES. 


MRS. R. A. BECK, 
‘PIRITUAL TEST MEDIUM, has re- 


moved from 116 Fast Pourteenth-street to251 SIXTH AVZ., 
near Twenty-second street. Single gentlemen ca2 obtain ples- 
an Lodging Rooms, furnished or unturnisbed. 3673 


J. B. CONKLIN, 
R 


New Yak 
be che 


ECEIVES visitors every day and even- 


ing, trom 9 a. m. to 10 P. x., at his Rooms, 54 Great Jones 


stroet, three doors west of tha Bowery. 370 
` ISEHE 
gor SE MElLg y 
9 < ' 
$ 398 Say 


$ p 
HOMOEOPATHIC DEALING INSTITUTE, 


393 Broome St., opposite Centre Market, 
NEW YORK. 
Office hours from 7 to 224. M., 5to7 P. aw. 


ELECTION NOTICE. 
Srarz or New York, OFFICE or TIE KSECRITARY. OP STIR. 
ALBANY, August 31 +1809, 
O the SHERIFF of the COUNTY of 
NEW YORK—<sir : Notico is hereby given that, at tha-GEN- 
ERAI, ELECTION to bo hold in this State on tha Tuesday suaceed 
ing the first Monday of November next, the following ellicers 


Bret 


turcs delivered at Dodworth’s Hall on Sunday December 5, | are to be electad, to wit : 


1858, by Rey. T. W. Higginson. Price, postage puid, 20 cents 


Nature's Divine Revelations. 

Ry A. J. Davis. This large work, which may be considered 
the ploucer of the modern spiritual unfolding, t3 still in con- 
stant demand by tho inquiring public, notwithstanding the 
gumorous editions through which it has passed. It is the 
product of a series of dictations by Mr. Davis, while in tho 
clairvoyant or spiritualized state, during the years 1646 and 
1846, and in it the subsequent and more general spiritual ma- 
nifestations are foreshadowed and distinctly predicted. It 
may bo said to occupy generally the whole range of human 
thought on mundane and spiritual subjects, in a progressive, 
and, for tho most part, methodical way, aud by discriminat- 
ing minds has been found immensely fruitful of sagzes- 
tions. Published by Charles Partridge, at the SPIRITUAL TEL- 
WonaPH office. 125 Maiden Lane, New York. Price, $2 ; post- 
age, 45 cents. 


A Chart. 
By A. J. Davis. Exhibiting an outline of the progressive 
history and approaching destiny of tho race. Price, $1. 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Present Age and the Inner Life. 
By Andrew Jackson Davis, belng a sequel to Spiritual Inter- 
course. This is an elegant book of near 800 pages, octavo, 
Ilustrated. Price, $1. Postage, 23 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher. 


Tae Celestial Telegraph. 
By L. A. Cahagnet. Or, Secrets of the Life to Come , where- 
in the existence, the form, and the occcpation of the soul, af- 
ter its separation from the body, are proved by many years’ 
vxperimonts, by the means of eight ecstatic somnambulist;, 
who had eighty perceptions of thirty-six persons in the 
spiritual world. Price, $1. Postage, 19 cents. Charles Part- 
fridge, publisher. 

Scenes in the Spirit-World; or Life in the Spheres. 
Ry Hudson Tuttle, Medium. Price, muslin, 50 cents ; paper, 
25 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 


Tho Pilgrimage of Thomas Payne. 
Dy C. Hammond. Dictated by the Spirit of Thomas Paino 
Tapes, price, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 
Charlea Partridge, publisher, 


The Clairvoyant Family Physician. 
By Mire. Tuttle. Price, muslin, $1. Postago, 10 cents. Charles 
Patridge, publisher. 


Voices from Spirit-Lan4. 
By Nathan Francis Whita, Medium. Price, 75 cents. Post- 
age, 13 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Tho Road to Spiritualism. 
Being a series of Four Lectures delivered by Dr. R. T. Hat- 
fock, ot the opening cf tho New York Conference. Price 18 
cenli ; postage, 3 cents, 


Tho Worker and bis Work. 
A Discourse delivered before the Young Men's Christlan 
Union, by Dr, R. T Hallock, 24 pages. Price 6 cents, 


Spiritualism ; its Phenomena and Significance. 
An Peay read, by Invitation, before the New York Christian 
Union, by Urios Partridge, Editor of the Smierrcat Ture. 
onami ; together with a report of an ensuing Discuseion on 
Whe subject Pp. LG (Pubushed at thin office.) singto 
entr; posture, Scents. $1 per dozen. Potage, 


A Secretary of State, in the place of Gideor J Tucker ; 

A Comptroller, in tho placo of Sanford E. Church ; 

An Attorney-General, in the place of Lyman Tremain z 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the plase of Van X. Rich- 
mord ; 

A State Treascrer, in the place of Isaac F. Vanderpoel : 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charies H. Sherrill ; 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Wesley Baiiey ; 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, ia the place of Alexander S, 
Jobuson ; 


A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Russell F. 
Hicks ; 

All whose term of office will expire on the last day of Decem- 
ber next. 


Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial Ms- 
trict, in the place of James J. Roosevelt, whose term of offico 
wiil expire on the last day of December next, 

Algo Senators for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Senate 
Districts, comprising the county of New York. 

COUNY OFFICERS TO Bx ELECTED, 

Seventeen Members of Azsembly ; 

Two Justices of the Superior Court, in the place of John Slosson 
and James Noncricf ; 

Une Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of 
Charles P. Daly : 

One Justice of the Marine Court, in the place of Albert A. Thomp- 
500. 

All whose terms of office will expiro on the last day of Decem- 
ber next. 

Tho attention of Inspectors of Election and County Convassers 
is directed to chap. 271 of Laws of 1859, a copy of which is 
printed herewith. for instructions in regard to their duties undor 
said act, ‘ submitting to tho peoplo a law authorizing a lean of 
two million five hundred thousand dollara, to provide for the 
payment of the touting debt of the State.” 

CHAPTER 271. 

AN Act TO FURNIT To THE PEurLK A Law AUTHORIZING A FOAN OF 
Two Mituon Five HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, To PROVIDE FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF THE FLOATING DEBT oF THE STATE, PASSED APRIL 
18, 1859, TERKE-FHHTHS BEING PRESENT. 

The People of the State of New York, represenied in Senate and As- 
temily, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. The Commissioners of the Canal Fund are hereby 
authorized to borrow on the credit of tho stato two million five 
hundred thousand dollars, at a rate not exceeding six per cent. 
per annum, and reimbursable ut such periods as shall bu deter- 
mined by the said Commissioners, not exceeding eighteen years 
from the time of making such loan. AH the provisions of law in 
relation to loans made by the Conmissioners of the Canal Fund, 
and the issne and transfer of certificates of stock, shail apply 
to loans authorized by this act, ro far as thosaine are applicable. 

Src. 2. The money reatized by such dean shall be appiicd ex- 
elasively to the payment of claims againv-t the State not otherwise 
provided for, for work done on the canals of the state, and for 
private property appropriated by Lho State for the use of such 
canals, and for injury to private property growing ont of the con- 
struction of the canals, or to the payment of the principal and 
interest of such loan, and for no other purpose whaiever. 

Src. 3. Two million live hundred thousand dollars ts hereby 
appropriated to be paid out of the Treasury, on the warrant of 
the Auditor of the Canal Department, from the said moneys, 
within two yeara [from tho time when this act shell take eflect, 
for Whe pay nieut of claims against the State, specifled in the Fust 
preceding aection, and for tho interest on the loan authorized by 
thts act, which shall become payable prior tu the receipt into 
tho treasury of the Gretanniual tux, hereinafter directed to be 
Ievied and collected, for the puyment of the interest and princi- 
pal of the loans autbortzed by this act; butany sum applied to 


X 


renee 


year to -® iovied, colested and paid to--tho Treasurer of his. 
State, in the same manner as other St-te'taxes. The money cab 
lected and paid into the Sreasury und-rthis reston shall consti? 
tute a sit Xing fund, ‘ooay the interes: and rarlsem the princi sat 
of tho lor asontractae gqursnant to this aot, unc skall be sacre ty 
applied tx4hat purpose ; and if at any time cho sinking fund 
shall be inga ficient w comyly with the requirements of this s36- 
tion, the Qomptrolier shal} increase thessum shereafter to Da: 
levied ancicullected byitax iw cach yerr, bu aste make the fuad 
the fund adequate to he pusyose aforesaid, 

Sec. 5. Tae fourth scotioa of this act, imposmy a tax, may Yẹ 
repealed yAngnover the- revennes of th3-canals, afer mecting ali 
present c-matitutional obarges upon <hem, shall amount to: 
enough to fosm a ainkias fiad sulllciert to pay He interest a cd: 
redocm thy principal cf il wans withirthe ch Awen years mez- 
tioned inthe Srst section of this act. 

EKC 6. Tai act shall be submitted to the neanle of this Stata, 
at the next general clestion, and the vaes ginen tor its adopt::. 
shall bo indorsed “ Constitutional Loan,” and atali be in the (cl 
lowing forr >; “For a loan of swo million-tive hundred thousand 


dollars, to pay the floating debt of the Siate,’ aad “Against tibt 


loan of twe million five bundred thousand dwilars, to pay te 

floating del of tho State.” The inspexors of. Ae several cic> 
tion district Sof this Sxe shall provide a separite dox, in whith 
the ballots ziven in pursuance of thiz-act:shalb be deposited. 

Tho ballots sball be ce wagsed and returned, ard the result sk 

be dotermi:-ed and cored ia the samo marneras votes giv-® 

for the offise.of 4iovernor of this Suia: If e mapority of the 

votes cast pursuant to this act shall be t‘ For.a lean of two mib- 
lion five husdred thourand dollars, ta pay the Enating debt of | 
the State,” then the peseading sections of this. act shall take fo 
fect ; but if the major4y af the vous s>casti eral) bo “Agaivs: 

a loan of tvo-miilion Sve hundred thcwand dallars, to pay ue 

floating debt of tha Stace,” then the scubsections shall not trza 
effect, but dull be.inenorative. 

Yours resygctfully, GIDEON J. TUCSER, Svczctary of State. 


OTY axeoewry oy New YORK, Saurtrr's Orricr. 
New York, August 31, 1859. 

I hereby certify thatthe above is 2 true ospy of the origizat 
notico received by mo from the Secrvary of. State, and now cp 
file in this cte, JOHN KELLY, Sherif? 

All the proprictorz of public newsp=pors of the city and county, 
of New York, are harawith requested to pnulsh the above cave 
in each weak until ths election, and cause- their bills for said 
publication tabe sentte the Board of Supervisors for paymant. 

Dated New York, August 31, 1859.. JOHN KELLY, a 3 
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WM. €. HUSSEY, 
HEALING MEDIUM, 


FOR THE CURE OP 
ACUTE IND CHRONES DISZASES, 
WITILOUT FHE USE DH MEDICIN Xs, 
Dyspepsia Cured in a Few Sittings. 


155 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 
CNE DOOR FROM SOUSTON, OFFICE HOURS 8 A.M. TO LAS. 


TANOS, MELODEONS ALD ORGANS: 


F HORACE WATERS PIANCS and MELODEONS, fon. deh, 
purity of tong, and durabilitz are unsarpassed. Pr‘oes ron- 
sonable. Second-hand Pianos ard Molodgons from $25.tc 6150. |, 
Pianos and Melodeons to rent. Monthly payments recaived for 
Pianos. Horaco Waters, Agent, No. 333. Boadway. 
‘ TESTIMUNLATS. 

“T\o Horace Waters Pianos atc-known as the very dast.?"— 
(Evangelist.] “ We can speak of their merits from. personcé 
knowledge.” —{Christian Intell goncer.} ‘Waters’ P’anas amè 
Melodeans cLallenge comparisoa with the finest mado anywhere 
in tha-country.”~-([Home Jourial.j 393-—S& 


MBS. S. č ROGERS 


8 returned to tho city with increased capabilities of ase 
I I fulness in diffusing vitality through tho sysiem. Qéice 
hours, 9 to 1? a. w. and 1 to 3 où%lock, pow. She will leesure 
by Spirit influence at zny suisadle distance, to thoso wishing her 
servicns evonings. Resideroe, No. 324 Monroo strooi, near 
Grand. 3al 


NOTICE. 
O PATENTERS, Authors, Publishers, 


and Dealers in Progreasive Books or things.—The subscriber 
will act as local ngent for dio sale of anything. suited to this 
market, that is really useful or moral. Any cirgulars, speci- 
mens, samples or lottwrs rey be addressed or consigned to bim, 
pre-paid, with an assurance of being dealt with honestly. 
08 St A.C. HARVEY, Las. Angolos, Cal, 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


R to rent, 134 West-Twelftb street, near 

Fifth Avenue, recently vacated by Dr. CSspin. It is Budr 
stantially built, with Neva Scotia brown stave front, and ai 
modern improveme.ts. Terme easy, apply tu Charics Partridge, 
423 Broadway. 384 wt. 


W. S. COURTNEY, 
ATTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, 348 


A. Broadway (Appletons’ Building), Ropm 37, third floor, 
New York. 


THE WATER-CURE 
ND HYDROPATIHIC INSTITUTE 
ts located one door from St Jyhn'a Park, at 13 and 15 


Laight-street, New York. R.T. Tratt, M. D., and D. A. Gortos, 
M. D., Physicians of the cstablishtuont. as2 ir 


BOARDING. 
OARDING at Mr. LEVY'S, 281 WEST 
THIRTY FIFI SIREET, whero Spiritualists can live with 


comfort and economy, with people of their own sentiments. 
RUSS 


TE Spirit Drawings mado through the 
band of Min. Keadley arc Bow on salo at 100 Gierne 
Etroet. Bos Of 


She resides No. 106 Tex b-aveaue, Neve Yorks city. 


‘hanss, cured 


County and State, ‘a fall. 


mad yevery arrang oem thososa possibly cunduce to the conr- 
fort nad permanent care of i329 who are af ited. Tho immense 
success we baye mx with since last January preparon us to etato 
onhe-mtingly that YI who vray place them: Yves or fiends vo- 
der can treatment, aay-depe a upea great rhel, if not an-cntire + 
cure. Persons desi wus of being admitted ir ite Healing Insti. 
tuto, should Write a day pr tvo m advance, +œ wo cap be pre- 


pared Dr them. 
FXAMIN ATION, 

Thwe who may te ePictod, gy wriling ar-B-describing. symp- 
toms, wiil be exam:acd, disease diagsoscd, a: 4.a packazy of med- 
icme caiticient to cure, ur at least to confer x 2 ed, that the - 
pation? with be fully ea2tisied shat the cont mation of thd treat- 
meat will eure. Terns, 35 forexamination ma meuicine. Ihe 
mone. must in all ces acos Rany the lete w 

JOHN FOOTT. 


Neag the followir z, and jn?ss for yournely œ: 

Mra Jane Tilllots œ, Cevc: ad: 0b90, cored im fourtgea days ot 
falling of che womb; Yy the veo of Seatt’s Woo Reetoror. Price, 
$ô; peut: paid. 

Mr. Tatum, New Yak city; cured of numbaese and partial par- 
alysis.of lambs. 

Mria Brown, Ercoctyn,.N. Y., cured of cansumptica: When 
this lady ärt calicd-atthe Soo: Healing Ins‘tate, sho was pro- 
pounce by her >oysiciaps. insuzable. &10-is pow well and: 

eariy 

Mr. Toònson, cured by ons applizathon of tae band and one bor 
of PilaSa!ve, of chranic pile and yrobubly, suru (we Lundred 
more vere cured cf piles by using Svowt’s Pits Salve. 

Mra. S. C. Bartea, New He'ttain, Caan., one of the werst caser 
of sc Ja, cured inseven Weeks, aml nearly all the sores cov- 
ered ove with newand healthy riia. This -is: prububly one of'` 
the. mest astonish ng, cases ¢ precerdi. 

* Wiis P. Ancsa, New York dty, treoblet wih rhouma 
tism of back, bip, wadknees. Ate d tor nwe years. Cured in: 
five works. 

Mra.S. H. Nex, bornded wi he Scott Healing Institute, 
cured in four weeks of dyspepsia. a d tendency to dropsy. As 
ilna sak:tressed to as will bc-ausweird . givi g ler full address. 

Dr Soent: Ww s Dazxg; April, 27, 1868. 

Siz] Gnd Ts‘a¥.want some mere of your Cough Medicine ; ib 
works Uke a chome. My dausiser vias very bad with a cough 
for a leng time, and I was pid ake could uet-Mve long. Alea 
takang oniy two degtles, she in aimas t weil. ‘Ihis ts.great medi» 
cino—people ar astonished atts eff :cts. Nd doubt:] shall be tha 
cans of sellin ya large quzatity ef št, kerain thia section. 

Sead it by Hopes Exprese a3 you did bedose. 

My best resnesss, TsaacG ay. 
Mea. Mullige x dod been 2Giicted,y or yer, with the heurt dss 


wasr The ph-sicians prononnest her ineyrable, and gave hat 


np die. Miss Lesier pov waded Ler to come. to de Scout Hesh 
ing. Institute. Aer the hird viit, shc was able to do a haré 
days scrabb'.g and washing, Ste is now-enjoy ing periect health, 
Dr. Jotm 
Seaet only pl sed his hands oa ber three zines. 

Urs. Smith, Gate Mrs, Sell.) residing um} Mr. Levy's beardiag 
ef Scarlet Fever in ten mines. 

Hundre:® atother persons since the astablishcacnt of the Scott 
Ekaling Insttute, but spoor wi not adnirof an oaumeration. Ost 
of 1,462 paticnts treated at the Soon Healing, insaitute, not crs, if 
net fully cuvad, but what tas received aromarsicable benefit. O6- 
ce hours aa § A. M...:a0 P. ae 

Addreey JON SCOTT, 30 Pond-stract, New Youk. 


Sccst’s Heating Institxe—Pemoval. 

The und cesigned begs leave to say to. bis patrons and thaaub- 
Ne, that h+ Was remoxe-his establish yent (rem 16 to 36 Rond-wt. 
New York, where he wih comtinue to attend to the alllictod with 
(as he hogs) bis uswnk success. Ha ving materially adica to bis 
Institute, both in rocm and assistanty, he is prepared rerewe 
patients from ail parts at the country. 

To tho Ladies, parxquiarty, he wordt sag taat he treatanll dis- 
cases in’ wental to their sex, with ic resiable success’ An axpe- 
rienced satron will be zi all times in atkndnce on tha Ladies 
under r:y charge. JOHN $ OTT, 36Bond st, N. Y. 

N. B. Recipes zad medicines senguby axprees to any. part of 


the couatry on receipuoi from tive ta ten dadlars, as the.cuse may 


require. Bo particular, in ordering, jo pito We panwol Town, 


J. S. 
—— e- 


SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 


Ginesto JONN KOUTY, asp P'RKPAIAD DF mM AT 36 Bmepernest, 


NrWw-Y ah 
S\QOSLANA, OR COUG: 
Tis in a mei ‘cing of extruordiiasy. pewor and e@aacy in the 
relat and cure of Bronchial Afetions and Consumptive Com- 
plownts ; and as it excels all other remedios in {ts adaptations to. 
tne class of disasses, is destined to suporcodo (ber use and giroa 
health and hopa-to she aftiicted trousaads. Price, LO centa. 
PILE SALVK 

A sovercignremedy for this disease is at Inst fwad. Tt affords 
“pstanluncous relief, and effects aspeely cure. Mr. Fyertt, edi- 
w of the Spintuahs, Cleveland, O., after twelva years of sufar- 


ving, Was in laas than one week, completely curad, and hupd-eda 
oC instances can be referred te.where the ama rewolta have. fale 


lowed the uss uf this lavaluable remedy. 
EYY WATER. 

For weak or inflamed cyes this preparatica stands unrheled. 
It nevor {rls to give immediate relief, and when tho dillicully is 
caused by, sny local affectica, the cure will be speedy amd por- 
mancat. Price, 50 cents. 

SPIRIT EMBROCATION. 

For Tutter, Frysipelas. Salt Rheum, uud all Scrofslage erup- 
tions of the skin, an invamablo remedy, aad warranted t cure in 
ull ordiaury cases. Prise, $1. 

CANCER SALVE, 

This Salve, when used with the Maguetic or Spiritual powers ot 
Dr. Seot, lus nover, ia a single instauce, failed to oaet a perma. 
nent avd positive cure, no matter how aggravated the caso. It 
wilh De found triumphantly eflicacions of itself above, m cases 
where the part aflocted ix open ; and when Lr. Seott's serviove 
cap not bo obtained, those of any good mediun, whose powers 
are adapted to such complaints, will anawer the purpose. Priva, 
310. RHEUMATIC REMEDY, 

Thila preperation is guaranteed to curo all Kinds of inflamma. 
tory rheumaticm, and will Ieave the system in a condition tbug 
will positively forbid a return of the disease, Price, $5 per bottle 
For $10 a positive cure will bo guaranteed., 


ARPORRER, 

Thir wonderful medicine has proved to be one of the wondere 
of the age, one bottle being in almost every itstunce m Hriont tO 
cure the worst cases of dropey. Frico, $10 per large bottic. 

Re Varneviar 

In ordering any ef the above mecicines, ince the amount in 
a letter, addrossed to the underigned, and plate distinctly bow 
the package must be sent, und to whom addmawed. In all casce 
the package will bo forwarded by the first coves ance, 

Address, DR. JOHN SCOTT, 56 Road wtr wi, New Yerk, 

Gà- liberal discount made to Agents. 


Iria, $I per box. 


